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THE ETHICS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


I. Irs Harmony witu Puitosopuicat Eruics anp 
TESTAMENT ETuICs. 


The first point to be emphasised in the discussion of the 
ethics of the New Testament is its harmony with philosophical 
ethics and with Old Testament ethics. We must be on our 
guard against supposing that Christ taught a morality at variance 
with what preceded Him. Not only did His precepts not. 
contradict it; they were not even independent of it; on the 
contrary, they were vitally related to it; they were organically 
one with it. The law of Christ is the completion both of the 
law of nature and of the law of Moses. This is so for two 
reasons : 

Unity of authorship. The law of nature and the law of 
Moses are as truly the law of Christ as are the ethical precepts 
of the Gospels. As the Eternal Word of God “ by whom all 
things were made that were made” He created nature and so 
ordained the law which its constitution implies, which is written 
on the natural heart, and whose claim the natural conscience, 
in so far as its voice has not been silenced, enforces. So, too, 
it was the same Eternal Word that created nature and that 
afterward became incarnate in Christ who under the old 
dispensation revealed the plan of God for our redemption and the 
law of God for our obedience. Therefore, the three systems of 
ethics, that implied in nature, that made known in the Old 
Testament, that contained in the Gospel, have the unity that 
unity of authorship involves. Though their matter may be 
different, their essential characteristics must be the same. They 
are the product of one and the same Mind. 

Unity of purpose. It is not correct to speak of the purposes 
of God. Since He*“ knows the end from the beginning,” and 
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since “ known unto Him are ai/ things from the foundation of 
the world,” it must be that one eternal purpose runs through all 
events and controls the entire development of the universe. It 
will follow, then, that God’s successive revelations, whether 
ethical or dogmatic, not only have that identity of style which 
unity of authorship secures, but also have that oneness of 
tendency and, as to fundamental material, that sameness which 
unity of purpose implies. While each revelation will contain what 
was not in its predecessor, each will take up and restate what 
was fundamental in its predecessor. It is impossible that He 
whose eternal purpose embraces a// things should ever lay founda- 
tions from which His temple of truth should aiverwards have to 
be moved. 

Let us notice, then : 

1. The Identity of New Testament ethics with the leading 
principles of philosophical ethics. The Nar Testament always 
implies and it often emphasises those moral truths which, because 
they rest on the essential and so necessary nature of God or are 
included in His constitution of things, may be known even to 
fallen man, and have been more or less discerned by him, 
independently of all special revelation and of all particular 
spiritual illumination. For example, the Epistle to the Romans 
declares that the nature and claims of God are so clearly 
manifested in the constitution and course of the world which He 
has made that we are inexcusable if we do not recognise and 
discharge our natural obligations to Him. What, if not this, 
does Romans i. 20 mean? “ For the invisible things of Him 
since the creation of the world are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even His everlasting power 
and divinity ; that they may be without excuse.” 

Again, the same apostle, after laying down the principle 
that only those Jews who keep the law which God has revealed 
to them shall be justified, proceeds to show that what is essential 
in this principle applies also to the Gentiles, though to them 
the Mosaic law has not been made known. His language is 
(Rom. ii. 12-15)." 


1 This has been paraphrased by Meyer as follows : 

“ With right and reason I say: the doers of the law shall be justified ; for as to the case of the 
Gentiles, that ye may not regard them as beyond reach of that rule, it is proved in fact by those instances 
law, that they are the law unto themselves, because, namely, they thereby show 
stands written in their hearts,” etc. 
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Accordingly, we find that all the precepts of the moral law, 
that is, all those precepts which, because they rest on the nature 
of God or grow out of His constitution of things, would bind 
all men, even if God had not explicitly promulgated them in the . 
Old Testament in the “ Ten Commandments ”—we find that all 
these precepts the New Testament repeats and explains and 
emphasises. Thus, for example, in Matt. iv. 10, we have the 
“ First Commandment.” In Colossians iii. 5, we have the 
“ Second,” the “ Seventh ” and the “ Tenth ” Commandments 
either expressed or implied. In Matt. v. 34-37, we have the 
“Third Commandment” reiterated and explained. In Mark ii. 
23-28 and the parallel passages, we have the “ Fourth 
Commandment ” guarded against perversion. In Eph. vi. 1-3, 
we have the “ Fifth Commandment” recited almost literally 
and reinforced. In Matt. v. 21f, we find the “ Sixth Com- 
mandment ” treated in like manner ; and in Matt. v. 27-32, the 
“Seventh.” In Eph. iv. 28, we have a re-statement of and an 
explication of the “Eighth Commandment.” In Colossians 
iii. 9, we have the “Ninth Commandment,” and in Colos- 
sians iii. 5, as already noticed, the “Tenth Commandment.” 
These are but a few illustrations of the way in which the New 
Testament repeats and explains and emphasises the precepts of 
the moral law, those precepts which bind all men as men and 
because men, and which would bind them, had they never found 
expression in the New Testament nor been summarised in the 
“Ten Commandments” nor been formulated in any legal code. 

Nor is this recognition of the principles of philosophical or 
natural ethics by the New Testament only occasional and 
incidental. On the contrary, as was pointed out in our considera- 
tion of the importance of the study of Christian ethics, not 
only does ethical teaching occupy a large place and often the 
position of importance in the New Testament, but the ethical 
teaching is mainly concerned with philosophical ethics. To be 
convinced of this, remember, how much of the epistles is taken up 
with moral precepts ; how the doctrinal portions are clearly in 
order to the enforcement of these precepts ; and how prominently 
these relate to such domestic, social, and political duties as would 
be such had Christianity never come into the world. If the 
Greek and Roman writers emphasise wisdom, temperance, courage, 
and justice as the cardinal virtues, it would be easy to show that 
these are insisted on at least as much in the New Testament. Its 
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ethical system is not original in any such sense as that it is not 
founded on philosophical or natural ethics. 

Nor is this our interpretation. The first Christians took 
the same view. Their “ sacrament,” as Pliny’s celebrated letter 
to Trajan informs us, was a “ solemn league and covenant with 
God,” in which they devoted themselves anew to be conscientiously 
careful in the ordinary duties of man to man. In a word, the | 
Gospel of the new creation in Christ Jesus emphasises, as is done 
nowhere else, the moral precepts involved in the first creation. 
As it is in God’s revelation of salvation to fallen and lost men, the 
Old Testament, that we have the clearest and most explicit 
statement of what would have been our duties had we never 
fallen and come to need salvation, viz., the “Ten Command- 
ments ” : so God’s law for redeemed and regenerate men, the New 
Testament, is largely concerned with the restatement and 
development of this law of nature. 

A moment’s reflection will show that it could not have been 
otherwise. Indeed, we have already seen that if the first creation 
was “ very good,” as the Word of God affirms that it was, and as 
it must have been in view of its author; then the new creation, 
though it: may be far more comprehensive and glorious, must 
still rest on it and involve it. 

Attention, moreover, is called to this harmony of New 
Testament ethics with philosophical ethics, not because it is 
obscure either as to its nature or as to its cause, but to emphasise 
the important fact that, whatever Christianity may require, it 
requires of us first and always that we should be men. If Christian 
discipleship does not make one more faithful than otherwise he 
would have been to the ordinary duties of life, to those duties 
which would have been such had Christ never come to the world 
or God never revealed Himself even from Sinai, it can be only 
because the individual in question has not truly learned of Christ. 
No one ever emphasised philosophical or natural ethics so strongly 
as does-His Gospel. A striking illustration of this is seen in the 
case of stich a virtue as courage. Though pre-eminently a natural 
virtue, it is in Christianity that it attains incomparably its highest 
development.’ 

. 2 The Identity of New Testament Ethics with the special 
Characteristics of Old Testament Ethics. 
a. The style of both is the same. 


1 Vide. Blackie’s Four Phases of Morals, pp. 231-234. 
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(1) In the New Testament, as in the Olld, it is nowhere stated, 
but is always assumed, that man has a moral nature and is under 
moral law; that he knows this; and that he ought to live to 
secure the highest good. Thus, conscience is appealed to as. 
bearing witness to “ the law written on the heart,” and it is taken 
for granted that its function in this respect needs neither proof 
nor explanation. 


(2) The ethical system of the New Testament, as of the Old, 
is presented to us in, with, and through the religion with which it 
is connected. This union is vital. The dogmatic portions of the 
New Testament are in order to their ethical application. God's 
love for man is unfolded that it may be seen how man’s love ought 
to manifest itself and may be constrained to manifest itself. 
Were the former presented alone, it would seem to be lacking in 
result; and were the latter exhibited by itself, it would appear to 
be without an adequate cause. In the career of the individual 
Christian, too, there is the same vital union of religion and 
morality. As there cannot be regeneration and it not issue in 
ethical living, so there can be no true ethical living unless one 
has been born of the Spirit. As Blackie has well said*: “ The 
individual virtues of a Christian man are merely the flower and the 
fruit of a living plant, of which the root is theology and the sap 
piety. Christian virtue, in fact, can no more exist without piety, 
than Socratic virtue can exist without logic.” 

(3) The New Testament, as the Old, though embodying the 
truths of philosophical ethics, lacks its specific abstract terms. 
This is the more significant, too, because the Greek language, 
unlike the Hebrew, abounds in such expressions. Thus, though 
the vehicle and the material of the two Testaments may differ, 
their genius is evidently the same. 

b. Notwithstanding important differences in material, the 
fundamentals of Old Testament ethics appear in the New 


Testament. 


(1) New Testament ethics, as that of the Old, is a morality 
of hope. If the latter looks forward for its complete revelation to 
the coming of the Messiah, the former for its perfect realisation is 
ever “ looking for and hastening unto that blessed hope and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
Who shall introduce “the new heavens and the new earth 


* Vide. Four Phases of Morals, p. 209. 
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wherein dwelleth righteousness,” wherein the law already fully 
revealed shall be perfectly kept. 


(z) In both Testaments also the ethical system, as to its 
ground as well as to its development, is personal and only personal. 
In the New Testament, as in the Old, the conception of God is 
central. It is even more personal, if that could be. The eternal 
and invisible Word becomes flesh, and in Him who is “bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh,” and who is “ tempted in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin,” we behold “ the brightness 
of the Father’s glory and the express image of his substance.” It 
is His will, moreover, the will of one who, in addition to being 
personal, is a person in form and fashion like ourselves—it is His 
will that we are to obey; it is in following Him that true 
morality consists. Could it have a more strikingly personal ground 
than this ? 

Nor is it otherwise as to its development. Maz is as free to 
follow Christ under the New Testament as he is to choose Jehovah 
under the Old. In both his freedom is emphasised with equal 
distinctness. ‘The Gospel is to be preached to every creature ; for 
all ought to accept it, since “‘ whosoever wil] may come and take 
of the water of life freely.” Nor is God’s faithfulness even to His 
children represented as independent of their fidelity to Him ; 
that is, of their right exercise of freedom with reference to Him. 
It is in keeping them faithful, in enabling and disposing them 
freely to fulfil the necessary conditions of His service, that His 
faithfulness to them manifests itself. “‘ We are to work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is God who worketh 
in us to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 


| 3) The conception of God in the New Testament, as in the 
Old, is uniquely high ; and it is highest, if we may so speak, along 
the same lines as in the Old. Nowhere do we have so impressive 
an exhibition of the unity of God as when we behold His glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ. By no one is the spirituality of God 
affirmed so strongly, as by Him who taught that “ God is spirit 
and they who worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” How could God reveal Himself to us as a person so 
clearly as in “ the man Christ Jesus ” ? 
Thus, too, the divine omnipotence, omniscience, and omni- 
presence find their most striking illustration in Him who burst 
the bars of death, who “ knew what was in man,” and who, while 
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on earth in the flesh, could still speak of Himself as “ the Son of 


man which is from heaven.” 

Nor is it otherwise as to the divine holiness. Just because | 
our Lord is “‘ the man Christ Jesus ” do we have in the positive as 
well as negative perfection of His life and character the most 
intelligible and striking manifestation of the absolute holiness of 
God. Ina word, if in Judaism God was apprehended as He could 
not be in surrounding nations, it is in “ the face of Jesus Christ” 
that we behold the most definite and most = revelation of 
Jehovah. 


(4) In the New Testament, as in the Old, God’s claim on man 
is all comprehensive. For example : 

(a) The organisation of humanity the New Testament 
regards as of God in all its essential relations and institutions, and 
the accomplishment of His purpose in this organisation it makes 
His deep concern. Hence, the numerous precepts with reference 
to parents and children, husbands and wives, masters and servants. 
If the Old Testament represents family and social life as 
distinctively and essentially religious, the New Testament does 
this even more explicitly. “‘ Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right ”—such is its characteristic announcement 
on this subject (Eph. vi. 1). 

(6) Our responsibility to God is represented in the New 
Testament, as in the Old, as extending also to the inferio- 
creation. Surely we have duties to the brutes when He whose 
nature is the ground and norm of law takes care of the sparrows : 
and if duties of this kind are not formally urged on us, it is not 
because they are not conceived as duties; it is because, they are 
self-evidently so, and specially because as in the Old Testament, 
the principle of proportion obtains and this claims the emphasis 
for duties of relatively greater importance. 

(c) In the New Testament, as in the Old, man’s treatment of 
himself, both body and spirit, comes within the sphere of ethics. 
So far from being our own, we are “ bought with a price, even the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” Hence, intemperance, lust, and all bodily vices 
are abominable ; and we are bound to glorify God in our body 
and in our spirit which are God’s, 

(d) In the New Testament, as in the Old, the divine claim 
extends to “ the thoughts and intents of the heart.” We shall be 
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judged, not only for our idle words, but also for our vain thoughts 
and our foolish imaginations. Indeed, the heart is represented as 
the source and centre of the moral life, and the characteristic 
feature of the judgment i is to be that then “ the secrets of all 
hearts shall be reveal 

Thus the claim of N ew Testament ethics could not be more 
comprehensive than it is. If the Old Testament commands us to 
“ do with our might whatsoever our hands find to do,” the New 
Testament requires us, “ whether we eat or drink, to do all to the 
glory of God.” 


(5) In the New Testament, as in the Old, God’s concern for 
the ethical life is shown : 

(a) By provision for our moral development. God becomes 
incarnate in Christ, not only to deliver us from guilt, but “ to 
redeem us from all iniquity and to purify unto Himself a peculiar 
people zealous of good works.” He “fulfils all righteousness” 
that He may show us what it is to be righteous. He sends His 
Holy Spirit to quicken and to refine our moral sense. Keeping 
the law of God He interprets as following the divine human 
Christ, and to conscience He gives the authority and impressive- 
ness of the personal command of the Lord Jesus. 

_ (8) By provision against hero-worship. No more than the 
saints of the Old Testament are those of the New represented as 
perfect. Their righteousness and piety are neither denied nor 
unappreciated. Yet they are never presented as examples, save 
in so far as they are observed to follow Christ. On the contrary, 
the inspired records relate even of the most eminent disciples 
manifold sins and sins which are evidently related as such. The 
apostles are represented as quarrelling over which of them should ~ 
be the greatest, as misunderstanding their Lord and Master, as 
failing to sympathise with Him, even as forsaking Him. Peter’s 
threefold denial is set forth in all its shamefulness. No conceal- 
ment is made of the strife between Paul and Barnabas. Paul 
describes vividly his own internal conflict with the law of sin and 
death and refers to himself as “ the chief of sinners.” No pains 
are spared to keep men from resting content with human models, 
to cause them to look ever and only to “ Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith.” 


(6) In the New Testament, as in the Old, not only does God 
bring His people into closest personal relation to Himself, but He 
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represents Himself as sustaining a unique relation tothem. They 
are “ an elect race, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession, that they may show forth the excellencies 
of Him who has called them out of darkness into His marvellous 
light.” He has made them to believe on Him, and He has 
covenanted with them to be their God and redeemer. 


(a) Thus the promise made to Abraham, the “ father of the 
faithful,” is really the promise which the New Testament fulfils. 
Indeed, such is the declaration in Gall. iii. 


(5) In the New Testament, as in the Old, the promise, 
though given to the peculiar people of God, is given to them for 
the world. The Saviour’s last commission is that they should go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature; and 
the declared result of this ingathering is that all Israel, though 
they had denied Him and in consequence been rejected, should 
at last be saved. Indeed, it is pre-eminently in the New Testament 
that we find that special election into God’s kingdom is in order 
to its universal establishment. 


(c) In the New Testament, as in the Old, the blessing of 
God’s covenant is conceived as essentially spiritual. (Rom. 
xv. 17.) 

(d) Nor is there absent from the New Testament that 
collective conception of the highest good which is so charac- 
teristic of the Old Testament. This appears clearly in the 
fact that what Christ came to do was not only to save individual 
souls but also to establish a spiritual kingdom, even the kingdom 


of heaven. 


(e) In the New ie as in the Old, however, temporal 
rewards are promised as well as spiritual ones. (1 Tim. iv. 8.) 


(7) In the New Testament, as in the Old, the essence of 
obedience and of virtue is faith, and faith is represented as “ the 
gift of God.” He is set forth as both the author and the sustainer 
of the moral life which He requires. Only the saved can bring 
forth fruit unto holiness. (Eph. ii. 8-10.) 


(8) Hence, as Old Testament ethics, so New Testament 
ethics begins by exalting God and ends by dignifying man. [If it 
makes Christ absolutely supreme so that His mere word is the 
highest law, it bestows unique honour on men by calling them to 
“the glorious liberty of the children of God ” and by pointing 
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them to a day when they shall “ reign with Christ as kings and 
priests unto God.” And this it does without distinction of race 
or age or sex. Indeed, it is in the New Testament that we have 
the highest exhibition of the brotherhood of man. 


(9) So, too, the characteristic duty of the Old Testament 
is emphasised in the New. Not less avowedly than in the former 
did Christ come to “ call sinners to repentance.” If He makes 
the primary duty of the Christian life faith in Him as the Saviour, 
He insists on sincere repentance as indispensable to saving faith. 
Only one who feels and deplores his guilt can lay hold of the 
righteousness of Christ. He would save us from sin, never in sin. 


(10) Nor is it otherwise as to what may be called the 
characteristic emphasis of the two Testaments. This, as we have 
- seen, is in the Old Testament on the divine justice rather than on 
the divine grace. It has been often and urgently objected to the 
Old Testament that it dwells on God’s severity in punishing sin 
much more than on His love for sinners and mercytothem. Yet 
the divine justice is presented in the New Testament as strongly, 
if not so frequently, as in the Old. To the wicked God is a 
“‘ consuming fire.” ‘The impenitent shall go away into “ever- — 
lasting punishment where their worm dieth not and the fire is 
not quenched.” It is doubtful whether the Old Testament has 
any assertion of the retributive justice of God so terrible as this. 
Nor should we forget that the sacrifice of the cross, the highest 
manifestation of divine grace, is also the supreme vindication of 
divine justice. God gave His Son to die for us that He “ might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

Thus it should be evident that the ethics of the New 
Testament embraces whatever is fundamental in that of the Old 
Testament as well as in that of nature. Man as fallen, which is 
the Old Testament conception, may have duties, as that of 
repentance, additional to those of man as unfallen, which is the 
conception of natural ethics; but he has still the duties of the 
latter: and man as redeemed, which is the New Testament 
conception, may have duties, as that of evangelical faith, additional 
to those of man as unfallen or as fallen ; but he will still have the 
duties of the two former. | 

Indeed, the law of nature and the law of Moses and the law 
of Christ are one law, different stages in the development of the 
law of the one God. This can scarcely be repeated too often or 
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emphasised too strongly. The law of Christ can not be regarded 
as God’s complete ethical revelation, unless it be considered as 
also re-enacting, explaining, and confirming His previous revela- 
tions. It is only when it has been shown to do this that we are 
in a position to discuss its distinctive characteristics, those 
features which make it the complete statement of the divine law. 
In a word, the very perfection of the New Testament as an 
ethical revelation is founded on its essential harmony with all 
the earlier revelations. 

A further remark should be made before leaving this subject. 
As the ethics of the Old Testament is preparatory for and 
disciplinary with reference to that of the New Testament, so we 
should study it in the light thrown on it by that of the New. 
Its incomplete precepts should méan for us what the New 
Testament shows us that they were tending toward. The mature 
man often turns back to the text books of his childhood: but it 
is only that in their more definite, because partial, representations 
he may find vivid illustrations of certain aspects of the truth which 
he has already grasped in its entirety and relations and which he 
would continue so to hold. He never rests content with the 
partial, however definite. He always views them through the 
truth in its completeness. 


II. Tse Distinctive Cuaracteristics oF New TEstaMENT 
Eruics. 

We come now to the consideration of the respects in which 
New Testament Ethics differs from and is superior to Philosophical 
Ethics and even Old Testament Ethics, 

1. This difference and superiority has its explanation in the 
following facts : 

a. Under the New Testament, as was not the case before, 
both the moral subject and the moral norm are realised fully. 

(1) This is so in the case of the moral subject. Under the 
Gospel, man, the moral subject, is completely equipped for moral 
life. On the one hand, he has attained to a new and deep 
consciousness of sin, of both its extent and its guilt. The Holy 
Spirit has been sent by Christ specially to “ convict the world 
with respect of sin,” and in the Son of God crucified for the sin 
of the world the Christian has an object lesson of unique 
impressiveness both as to the extent and as to the guilt of sin. 
It can not but be that this lesson, especially when applied to the 
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conscience by the convicting Spirit, will deepen as was never 
done before, and as could be done in no other way, the sense of 
sin, the necessity of repentance, and the obligation to holiness, 
It is impossible for the spiritually-minded man to think of his 
Saviour crucified for his sins, and not at once determine to 
renounce them and to live unto Him. Thus the Gospel gives a 
new and unique impulse to the moral life. It makes it the most 
urgent of all necessities. 

On the other hand, the “ new man in Christ Jesus ” has 
become free from his bondage under sin, and has risen again to 
moral freedom. ‘The Spirit of the Lord has made him able to 
accomplish the moral task which, as we have seen, the same Spirit 
in convicting him of sin, pressed upon him. In both respects, 
therefore, both with reference to his sense of sin to be overcome, 
and with reference to his ability to live unto God, the moral 
subject has for the first time been made fully sufficient. Must 
not a higher morality result ? 

(2) The same is true as to the norm of the ethical life. 
This, under the New Testament is fully, personally and 
historically, revealed to man in the person and life of Jesus 
Christ. In Him, that is in human and so intelligible form, man 
beholds “ the brightness of the Father’s glory and the express 
image of his substance.” Thus the perfection of the ethical, the 
ethical itself, is actualised for man under his own conditions. 
Before he had heard what he ought to be; now heseesit. Nor is 
this all. The Holy Spirit who has been given to him, who has 
transformed him, and who lives in him, has clarified his spiritual 
vision, has enabled him to see in Christ “ the chief among ten 
thousand and the one altogether lovely ” ; and has taken of the 
things of Christ and interpreted them for him and applied them to 
him. Beyond all this God has come into an entirely new 
relation to man. There is no longer the antithesis that there 
was between him as a sin-estranged creature and the terribly holy 
God ; but in Christ God is seen to be reconciled with him, and, 
as a graciously loving Father, is felt to be present to him and in 
constant sanctifying and strengthening life-communion with 
him. Thus under the New Testament the moral norm has been 
made complete, as we have seen that the moral subject has been. 
Must not, then, a higher ethical system result ? 

b. Under the New Testament the goal of morality is pre- 
sented not as something to be struggled after, but as something 
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to be developed and enjoyed because already attained. Thus . 
the Christian does not have to strive toward divine sonship ; 
but if a Christian at all, he lives and acts in it and as inspired by 
it. Indeed, it is only as God’s child that he can live a truly moral 
life. From the first, therefore, his effort is not, as it was under 
the Old Testament, toward the goal ; it is rather in the develop- 

ment and realisation of what is involved in his already attained 

divine sonship. He looks forward to greater fidelity in this; he 
does not look forward to a surer grasp on it. He would ever be a 

better son of God, but at the same time, he feels that he could 
never be more truly a son. Must not this essential difference 
between the two Testaments most favourably affect the ethical 
system of the later ? 

c. The ethical standpoint also of the two Testaments is 
unlike. In the New Testament morality, as just implied, has 
risen from the faithful obedience of the servant to the loving 
devotion of the son. That is, What ought I to do? has been 
transfigured into, How much may I do? The command of 
duty thus comes no longer as a merely outward and objective one, 
uncongenial to our subjective nature; but as an inner one, an 
inner power at one with our personality itself, and, hence, no | 
more as a yoke or burden. The Christian does not have to bend 
to the will of another external to himself. In the profoundest 
sense it is the will of one who has come into such vital union with 
him as to have made his own will his; for “ it is no more he who 
lives, but Christ who lives in him.” Thus the ethical life is not 
so much conformity to the divine law within him ; it is rather 
the development of the divine law within him, the principle of 
his new life. If nowhere else, do we not here have the ground 
for a higher, a complete ethical system ? 

2. Let us notice, then, the elements of this completeness, 
this superiority, of New Testament ethics. 

a. These elements begin to emerge even at the points of 
fundamental agreement between the three ethical systems, 
and they should be carefully studied in connection with these 
agreements. | 

(1) New Testament ethics, while embracing natural ethics, 
transcendsit. ‘This raises the question, What has New Testament 
ethics to say of the natural virtues, such as parental and filial 
affection, generosity, honesty, etc.; virtues which would be 
such had God never given a. special revelation requiring them ; 
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virtues found in unsurpassed excellence, at least as to form, 
in many who have never experienced the work of special 
grace ? 

(a) Christianity, as we have seen, emphasises the importance 
of these virtues. It makes them fundamental. It teaches that 
one can not follow Christ and not excel in them. With the 
qualification that the Holy Spirit is the ultimate author of all 
that is good in nature, it admits that they are natural or belong 
to the first creation; that to a large degree they exist among 
men ; that in some form and measure they are almost universally 
present in human life and character. We cannot but feel this 
to be so; and as Chalmers says, “ God’s Word is not in conflict 
with the consciousness of men. They are natural virtues,” 
Indeed, the precepts of the Old and New Testaments not only 
recognise these virtues, but they enjoin them as having their 
basis in nature, in the first creation rather than in grace and 
the new creation or regeneration. Hence, Rom. ii. 14, teaches 
that the Gentiles, “ though not having the revealed law, do by 
nature the things of the law.”’ Could there be a stronger asser- 
tion of the reality and of the prevalence of natural virtue? 
_ Thus far, therefore, the three ethical systems are at one. 

(5) We come now to the difference and the superiority of 
the two supernatural revealed systems as compared with the 
natural one. Natural ethics does not ignore God, but in the 
relations of men its tendency is to regard only two parties as 
concerned in the practice of virtues ; viz., man and his neighbour. 
Old Testament ethics and New Testament ethics, on the contrary, 
recognise invariably three parties, and God is the third. They 
both teach that our ordinary duties should be discharged pri- 
marily for God’s sake, in His fear, and for His glory. Col. iii. 22, 
23; Titus ii. 9-10; 1 Tim. v. 8; Rom. xiii. 1-5; Eph. vi. 1; 
Eph. v. 22. Thus we see that in all the relations of men as men 
God is recognised as a third party. Even when justice has been 
done so far as two of the parties are concerned, virtue is still, 
from the Old or the New Testament standpoint, radically defec- 
tive until it has taken account of the third party, i.e., God. 

This is true of all the natural virtues. For example, charity 
ceases to be truly such, unless it is inspired by Christian love. 
(1 Cor. xiii. 3.) Sincerity as a mere impulse is not enough. It 
must be “ sincerity of God” ; i.e., prompted and sustained by 
Him. (2 Cor. i. 12.) 


AS 
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We may get the New Testament’s estimate of the natural 
virtues by examining the epithets and phrases by which it describes 
character and indicates the ground of its judgment. One group > 
of these phrases is capxixos, wveyuarixos. Sometimes 
all of these, and sometimes only two of them, are brought into 
contrast. Vide 1 Cor. ii. 12; 1 Cor. iii. 4; Gal. vi. 1,8; Rom. 
vii. 14; Jas. iii. 15; Jude 19; Rom. viii. 5. The first two of 
these terms, vapxixos and yvxicos, though not the same psycho- 
logically, are identical ethically. They represent the ruling 
principle of the virtue which they characterise as being within 
from the man himself. In contradistinction from this, the third 
term, wvevymarixos, represents the virtues which it characterises 
as having their ruling principle without the man himself and 
from’'God. Hence, it is this kind of virtue, and only this kind of 
virtue, that the New Testament approves. It recognises as real 
and praiseworthy the virtues which spring from man’s own 
immaterial nature or Wvyn but it declares at the same time that 
they are not what they should be until they are inspired and 
controlled by the divine zvevua. 

The attitude of New Testament ethics toward the natural 
virtues may, therefore, be summarised as follows : 

(a) Sofarforth as they spring from man’s original unvitiated 
yvxn or immaterial nature, they are appropriate virtues. 

(8) So far as they have respect to their proper objects, they 
are right. | 

(y) Sofar as the sanction of conscience as God’s representa- 
tive is regarded, they are commended. 

(6) So far, in a word, as they are rooted in and spring from 
a right moral disposition, they are endorsed. 

(e) They are, however, censured, notwithstanding all this, 
so far as they are cherished and manifested without regard to 
God, so far as man relies on his own judgment and acts from— 
his own impulses. A life that shall please God and satisfy us 
must proceed at all points from a supernatural principle. 
“Whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we must do 
all to the glory of God.” It is in this that Biblical ethics differs 
radically from philosophical ethics and transcends it immeas- 
urably. The outward form of both may be identical. The 
inward inspiring and controlling principle is essentially different. 
Natural virtue is of man; Christian virtue is of God. They 
may often look alike, but the power in them is always infinitely 
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unlike. In a word, the essence of Christianity is not a particular 
type of character; it is a unique relation to a unique person: 
it is not Christlikeness; it is union with Christ. As Father 
Tyrrell says,’ “ Morality is not our highest life,” and, “ For 
Jesus the moral is not the highest life, but its condition.” 


(2) Observe next how New Testament ethics, while embracing 
Old Testament ethics, transcends even it. 


(a) The conception of duty presented i in the New Testa- 
ment. In it, as in the Old, duty consists in obedience to the will 
of God. As compared with the Old Testament, however, the 
New makes less of the legal aspects of duty and lays more stress 
on its rational or moral nature. Duties are often urged as self- 
justifying. Arguments are sometimes used to remove mis- 
apprehension or to overcome prejudice.* Above all, such a 
revelation of God is made in Christ that what God commands 
is seen to commend itself, is felt to be approved by right reason 
and conscience. The moral claim is not less personal than 
under the Old Testament, but the person making that claim 
is revealed so fully with reference to his work for us and in us 
that we can not but feel that we ought to do what He requires 
of us, even had He not required it. 

Beyond this, the New Testament introduces into the sub- 
stance of duty a new simplicity and unity by making the great 
all-embracing duty to be love and the obedience which it prompts. 
This, too, follows from the revelation which the new Testament 
is of God. The supreme exhibition of Him and specially of 
His love, our duty to Him, and so to all others, will be summed 
up in love ; and so love will become “ the fulfilling of the law.” 

Thus the difference at this point between the Old Testament 
and the New may be compared to that between a righteous king 
and a graciousfather. Under the Old Testament God is character- 
istically presented as a righteous king. In so far as He is con- 
ceived as a father, it is rather as the father of the nation. Hence, 
what He commands ought to be obeyed because it is the law. 
It is right because it has been imposed by a competent authority. 
This, however, requires that duty should be set forth in detail ; 
for every command depends for its force on the clearness of its 
connection with the imposing authority. Under a legal system, 


* “ Christianity at the Cross Roads,” Hibbert Fournal, April 1911, p. 613. 
2 Vide Butler's Analogy, p. 200. 
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therefore, there can not be one duty ; there must be many duties. 
When, however, our king becomes our reconciled and gracious 
father, as in the New Testament, it is quite different. The 
comprehensive principle that was lacking under the legal system 
of the Old Testament is now supplied. Whatever God commands 
we ought to do from love to Him, and whatever true love to 
Him suggests we ought to regard as having the authority of 
His command. Hence, if we love Him, we shall discharge our 
whole duty ; and we can not perform our whole duty, or any) 
part of it rightly unless we love Him. Thus the New Testament’” 
unifies all duties by making love to God the one great duty. Of 
course, as we have seen, the Old Testament taught the same 
doctrine. It is only in the New Testament, however, in its 
revelation of the love of God for us in Christ, that the reason 
why this is the first and great commandment of both Testaments 
is adequately presented. 

Here, too, we have the explanation of the fact that the duty 
of repentance seems to be made less prominent than in the Old 
Testament. It is not that it is any less a duty. That could not 
be. Repentance is a duty of man as fallen and independently 
of what God has done for him. Even if no plan of salvation 
had been revealed, it would still be the sinner’s duty to renounce 
his sin. He is bound to forsake it because it is sin and whether 
or not he will be saved through so doing. When, however, 
the plan of salvation has been made known, when God’s amazing 
and infinite compassion for sinners has been disclosed, when 
Christ is visibly crucified before the world for the sin of the world, 
then,—in the case of\the sinner who appreciates this, as the Chris- 
tian must, repentance becomes a necessity as wellasaduty. One 
can not but feel that he ought to give up, and can not but try 
to give up, the sins.which have crucified his Lord and Saviour 
and dearest friend. Thus under the New Testament repentance 
becomes so urgent a necessity as to be self-evidently a duty. 
It is not emphasised, therefore, so frequently as in the Old Testa- 
ment: to do this would be superfluous. 

The revelation of divine love which makes love for God 
“ the fulfilling of the law ” does not need to dwell often on the 
‘necessity of repentante ; in itself such a revelation guarantees it. 

To sum up, nothing is more characteristic of the morality 
of the New Testament than this, that it does not consist in a 
series of rules and precepts; but in general principles from which 
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we are for ourselves to derive these, and specially in the all 
embracing principle of love to Him who so loved us as to give 
Himself up for us. 

(4) The reward of ethical living as conceived by the New 
Testament. Under the Old Testament this reward was character- 
istically temporal. This was so even when it was viewed in its 
spiritual aspect, as it often was. The righteous were to expect 
God’s favour, but it was usually here and now that it was to be 
enjoyed. 

In the New Testament, while the reward is assured and even 
entered on in time, it is consummated only in eternity. “He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life,” and yet it is 
not until the judgment that the righteous are said to “ enter 
into life eternal.” Indeed, the New Testament has no more 
striking characteristic than the prominence which it gives to the 
future life. Do we suffer now ? (Rom. viii. 18). Are we per- 
plexed here? “ We shall yet know even as also we are known ” 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12). Are we distressed at present by the apparent 
injustice of the divine administration? ‘“‘ Judge nothing before 
the time, until the Lord come, who will both bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts; and then shall évery man have his praise from God ” 
(1 Cor. iv.5). Are we weary in the conflict with sin? Think of 
“ the rest which remains for the people of God” (Heb. iv. 9). Hear 
our Saviour’s words: “‘ In my Father’s house are many mansions. 
If it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you I will come 
again and receive you unto myself that where I am there 
ye may be also” (St. John, xiv. 2, 3). What wonder that 
the New Testament should bid us to live as those who have 
here “no continuing city, but seek one to come,” and to be 
“looking forward and hastening unto that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” It could not well do otherwise. If Christ be “ our 
life,” if to be like Him be our aim, then the future life in which 
we shall be “at home” with Him and shall be changed into 
His glorious image, must be for us the only true life, the one 
toward which our strongest expectation and keenest desire should 


— ever be going out. 


In view of this, there is no more alarming tendency than 
that which would puts the emphasis on the present state of 
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existence, which would turn the thoughts of men from the bliss 
of heaven to the happiness of this world, which would encourage 
the interests of time to crowd out preparation for eternity. 
This tendency the church, if she would be true to the New Testa- 
ment, can not resist too strenuously; and one of the most 
depressing facts of our day is that much of our popular preaching 
would seem rather to foster it. The favourite doctrine, that 
if we live for the present, the future will take care of itself, is 
a doctrine of devils, The Christian life must lack its needed 

support, indeed, we can not be true Christians, unless while 
__we suffer and fight now, we keep our gaze on those “ ages to come” 
in which God has promised to “ show to us the exceeding riches 
of his grace in his kindness toward us through Christ Jesus ” 
(Eph. ii. 7). To live for the present as Christ would have us 
live, we must live for the future that is ours “in Christ.” 
Even to this extent must we admit, and we are glad to admit, 
that Christianity is other-worldly. | 

(c) The New Testament conception of virtue. Its difference 
from that of the Old Testament is one of degree rather than of 
kind. In both Testaments true virtue is traced to God as its 
author. Nowhere have we clearer recognition than in David’s 
psalms that if there is to be a clean heart and a right spirit, 
God must “ create ” the one and “renew” the other. In the 
New Testament, however, the supernatural origin of true virtue 
is affirmed more frequently and taught more formally. Such 
virtue, we are shown, is not found in man ashe is. He ought to 
realise it and, therefore, he must have the capacity to do so. 
That is, he needs no other faculties than he already has. He 
is not, however, in the moral state and so he has not the moral 
ability for the right use of his faculties. In consequence of the 
fall, he lacks both the resolution and the disposition for the 
virtuous exercise of these powers, and there is no provision 
in his own nature whereby he can regain these. If he is to do this, 
he must be “ born again,” and he must be born from “ above.” 
Only God can now bring about in him what the divine law 
requires. 

While, however, Christian virtue is thus supernatural in 
its origin, even more definitely than the Old Testament does the 
‘New represent it as natural to the new man. It is not merely 
accredited or imputed to him, as is the righteousness of Christ 
on the ground of which the sinner is justified : it is sowrought in 
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him that it becomes truly his own ; it makes him a “ new man,” 
a “new creature.” He is not a mere figure on which God dis- 
plays the costume and drapery of virtue. On the contrary, 
his moral disposition has been so changed by the Holy Spirit 
and is so supported and so energised by Him that now of his 
own will and with his own power he does the will of God. The 
reality and importance of his own agency in the production of 
virtue comes out more clearly in view of the fact that his develop- 
ment of virtue is progressive. If he were “ made perfect 
in holiness at once,” it could not be that he, inasmuch as he 
was “dead through trespasses and sins,” had any share in it. 
Because, however, it is only by slow and painful degrees and with 
many falls that he attains to holiness, it must be that its attain- 
ment is conditioned in part on his own imperfect efforts. This 
the New Testament emphasises as strongly as the Old and much 
more variously. Clearly and decidedly as it insists that regenera- 
tion is necessary and is wholly of God, and that sanctification 
too is impossible without the guidance and support of the Holy 
Spirit, it insists no less clearly and decidedly that man must at 
all points co-operate with God in the work of sanctification, 
if he would “ bring forth fruit unto holiness.” If he is to “grow 
in grace,” he must himself exercise his own new nature. Hence, 
he should “ walk in the Spirit ” (Gal. v. 16), he should “ deny 
himself and take up the cross” (Matt. xvi. 24), he should 
“ forsake all and be Christ’s disciple ” (Luke xiv. 33), he should 
“ crucify the flesh ” (Gal. v. 24), he should “ put on the new man ” 
(Eph. iv. 24), he should “ abound in the work of the Lord” 
(1 Cor. xv. 58), he should “ follow righteousness, faith, charity, 
peace ” (2 Tim. ii. 22), he should “ yield his members unto holi- 
ness” (Rom. vi. 19), he should “ work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling ” (Phil. ii. 12), he should “ fight the good 
fight of faith” (2 Tim. iv. 7), he should “ run with patience 
the race set before him” (Heb. xii. 1), he should “ contend 
earnestly for the faith, which was once for all delivered unto the 
saints” (Jude 3), he should “endure unto the end” (Matt. 
x. 22). In a word, he should proceed on the assumption that, 
as Palmer has said, “ All divine training is fruitless unless I 
train myself.” 

. This active and indispensable co-operation of the moral 
subject does, not, however, render Christian virtue meritorious 
in the common sense of the term. Our work in the development 
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of Christian character is so dependent on God, both as its sole 
author and as its necessary sustainer, it is so clearly the fruit of 
grace, that there is no ground for or demand of reward. Hence, 
while God’s character requires and the New Testament teaches 
that we shall be “ rewarded according” to our good works, it 
never teaches that we shall be rewarded on account of them. 
The degree and kind of our reward will be and must be determined 
by our own works ; that is, it will in any event beat least related 
to them and adapted to our character: but our right to a reward 
at all rests altogether on Christ’s work for us: and the reward will 
often be graciously out of proportion to our good works (vide 
the Parable of the Labourers and the Vineyard). Reward, then, 
as conceived by the New Testament, is always related to character 
but it is never earned by character. It is the gift of Him who, 
while He may not allot to any less or other than His due, delights, 
in the exercise of His sovereign grace, freely to bestow on His 
reconciled children the utmost that by their character they are 
fitted to improve. 

From what has just been said there must follow the denial 
of the Romish doctrine as to “counsels of perfection ” and 

“works of supererogation.” If no human virtue at all is meri- 
torious, how can there be any that, by more than fulfilling the 
law, will acquire for its subject more merit than he needs for 
himself? Thus, aside entirely from any consideration of the 
claims of the law of God, the fallacy of this Romish teaching 
may be exposed. ‘Those who of themselves can never do anything 
as they ought, who at best are “but unprofitable servants,” 
certainly may not hope to do better than they ought. 

(4) The New Testament conception of the supreme good. 
Like the Old Testament, as we have seen, it recognises the 
collective or social aspect of this." Also like the Old Testament, 
the New Testament finds the supreme good itself in perfect 
likeness to God and so in perfect sonship with reference to 
Him and thus in perfect bliss in Him. This perfect likeness 
to God is not, however, something which is to be attained 
exclusively by moral action. On the contrary, in its essence 
it is a power graciously conferred on the willing heart. It 
is a power which has true morality, not as its means, but as 
its fruit; and which manifests itself, not in striving after grace, 
but in faithfulness in developing the grace which has been 

See Stalker, The Ethics of Fesus, p. 28. 
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already received. In a word, the highest good of the Christian 
is not something which he has to work to obtain ; it is something 
the appreciation and improvement of which is his great work. 

Now this is a conception which ever in the Old Testament 
is placed only in the promised future. Indeed, nothing is more 
distinctive of Christian morality than this, that it consists in 
fidelity in improving good already received as a free gift, and not 
in effort to earn the good. Thus throughout is the morality 
of the New Testament gracious. The grace of God is the great 
motive to duty; the grace of God is the source and support 
of virtue ; the supreme good is the gracious and already bestowed 
gift of divine sonship. In a word, the essence of New Testament 
morality is to appropriate the grace of God in Christ. The 
truly ethical life is found in fidelity to it. We are to work 
out our own salvation ; we are not to work for it. 

Nowhere does the gracious character of New Testament 
ethics come out more clearly than in relation to justice. It is 
on the latter that the emphasis rests in the Old Testament ; 
and the latter, too, as we have also noticed, could not be 
asserted more strongly and even terribly than it is in the New 
Testament. It is, however, in order to the exercise of grace 


that God in the New Testament represents his justice as supremely © 


vindicated. He gives His own Son to “ fulfil all righteousness ” 
and He visits on Him the extreme penalty of the law that it 
may become right for Him to manifest grace to sinners. He 
would not abate one whit the claim of justice, but He would 
show that salvation is the work in which He delights. This is 
the distinctive message of the New Testament. Who does not 


_ see that it can not fail to give rise to what may be called Evan- 


gelical duties, to duties which, unlike natural ones, and unlike 
even repentance, are duties only because of the mercies of God, 
only because “ the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation 
to all men” ? 

b. The Evangelical duties.—These, because peculiar to the 
New Testament, are its chief characteristics and its crowning 
excellence. Yet we need to be on our guard against supposing 
that the Old Testament knows nothing of them. Such is the 
unity of the two Testaments that even what is most distinctive 
of the later is foreshadowed in the earlier. As the saints of the 
Old Dispensation were saved through accepting the promise of 
redemption, the fulfilment of which promise it was that brought 
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these evangelical duties into prominence; so these duties could 
not but have been more or less clearly implied in the promise 
itself. Thus they become the distinction of New Testament . 
ethics, not because they appear in it for the first time, but because 
it is in it that they first appear as developed and emphasised. 
They were anticipated under the Old Testament ; the conscious- 
ness of their obligation is one of the great facts of the New 
Testament. These Evangelical duties and virtues are three: 

(1) Faith, the primary and appropriating virtue. This 
must not be confounded with mere confidence in God or with 
general fidelity to Him. God has only to reveal Himself as God 
for either of these to become a duty and to be a virtue. The 
creature has no right to disobey or to doubt the infinite power, 
justice, goodness, and holiness of his Creator. Reason alone 
teaches this. It would be absurd, were it to do so. 

By faith in the evangelical sense, however, we mean that 
specific form of faith which becomes a duty and a virtue in view 
of what God promised to do for us and has done for us in Christ. 
What, then, is this? The comprehensive answer is, He has 
redeemed us. Faith, therefore, in the evangelical sense, as has been 
remarked, is more than general confidence in God and common 
obedience to Him: it is confidence in God as our redeemer ; 
it is obedience to Him as our Saviour; and it proceeds on the 
fundamental fact that we are drawn to Christ and laid hold of 
by Him. Resting on this fact, it appropriates Him in all the ful- 
ness of His person and work for us. Nothing less than such confi- 
dence, such obedience, such appropriation, can be due to Him 
who “ so loved us that he gave his only begotten Son that whoso- 
ever believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life,” and who by His Spirit draws us to and enables us to appreciate 
this Saviour whom He has provided; and in view of all this, 
no confidence in God, no obedience to Him, can be right and 
acceptable, unless it be rooted in the specific kind of confidence 
and obedience, in a word, in the believing appropriation just 
described. Hence, the New Testament makes evangelical faith 
a necessary antecedent to the performance of any and all man’s 
general duties. According to it the spring of every right action 
is faith. When once the grace of God has appeared bringing 
salvation, the sinner can not be in a right relation to God until 
he is disposed to accept this amazing and priceless grace and to 
act on it; and the sin of all sins must be that hardness of heart 
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which refuses to believe in the divine Saviour, the only begotten 
Son of God. In a word, the primary duty of the Christian and 
the primary virtue is and must be faith in Christ. Because of 
what God is to us in Him, it could not be otherwise. Nothing 
could be taught more plainly. (Rom. xiv. 23; Heb. xi. 6.) 

The first and most general expression of this evangelical 
faith will, of course, be prayer ; for this, as it brings us into the 
closest personal communion with God, is the means to the largest 
and freest appropriation of Him and His best benefits. Prayer, 
it is true, is not a duty under the New Testament alone. It 
was pre-eminently a duty under the Old Testament, in which 
the divine Saviour was conceived as promised rather than given. 
It is a duty, too, even of natural ethics; for this conceives of 
God as good and, therefore, His creatures ought to thank Him 
and to bring their wants to Him. Under the New Testament, 
however, prayer becomes to the believer what breathing is to the 
physical man. He can not live without it; he lives by means 
of it; to neglect it would be suicide ; ; and so to persist in it is the 
first of all duties. 

And we can see why it should be so. In Christ the Christian 
beholds God “ reconciling the world unto Himself.” In Christ 
the Holy Spirit assures him that he himself has been adopted into 
the fathily of God. In Christ he feels that the Holy Spirit 
has become the principle of his new and true life. Can he be 
thus in Christ and refuse permanently to join that Spirit in His 
spontaneous and necessary outgoing to the Father? Could he 
succeed in doing so, could he persist in thus refusing to appro- 
priate what God has done for him and is doing for him and would 
do for him in Christ, it would be the creature overcoming the 
Holy Spirit the Creator, and so both outraging Him and cutting 
itself off from the one source of life. It must be, therefore, 
that the first duty, or rather the prime necessity, of every Chris- 
tian, is, as Paul says, “to pray without ceasing.” Indeed the 
Christian life does not so much depend on as it does consist in 
“in everything, by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
letting our requests be made known unto God.” It is not’so 
true that the Christian life is one of prayer as it is true that“it 
itself is one long prayer. Not to speak of the other elements of 
prayer, the Christian, in proportion as he is spiritually well, 
is always breathing out his desires to the God whose infinite 
love for him Christ has shown him ; and he feels that there is no 
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wish which he may not and should not make known to his Father 
in heaven, if only it be done in the name of Christ, that is, purified 
by fellowship with Him. Nothing but such uninterrupted and © 
free communion with God can secure that appropriation of 
Christ in which his life has now come to consist. 

All this, however, does not lessen the importance of special 
and regular seasons and acts of prayer. On the contrary, it 
increases it. Constant prayerfulness depends on punctuality 
in the observance of fixed times and places of prayer. He who 
does not, like Christ, go often and systematically “apart” to 
- pray will find ere long that the spirit of true prayer, and so the 
life of Christ, was never in him. 

The true development of the life of faith, which is the 
life of prayer, depends on the full appropriation, and so the just 
appreciation of the three offices of Christ as our redeemer, of 
what each one of them means for us and so demands of us, 


(2) His office of Prophet. As such, He “ reveals to us by 
His Word and Spirit the will of God for our salvation.” Hence, 
for us the following duties will result : 


(a) The duty of searching the Scriptures. Not to study 
them would be practical unbelief; “for they are they which 
testify of Christ ” (St. John v. 39), and they are able to “ make 
us wise unto salvation ” (2 Tim. iii. 15). So, too, not to search 
them must issue eventually in prayerlessness ; for as the burden 
of true prayer is that Christ may be known to us more fully, 
so not to search the Scriptures, in which He has revealed Himself 
most fully is really to pray without regard to the answer, and thus 
to make prayer a mere form incapable of long continuance. 

What, however, needs most to be emphasised is that the 
Scriptures should be searched regularly and diligently. The 
occasional study of them, or the regular but listless reading of 
them, is not enough. The will of God for our salvation is dis- 
honoured and so in effect He is doubted, if the Bible itself is 
not made the subject of constant study and the most serious 
study of which we are capable. Indeed, there is nothing more 
unchristian than the careless attitude of many Christians toward 
the word of God. 


(8) The duty of special prayer for the illumination of the 
Holy Spirit. It is only as He enlightens us, as He “ guides us into 
all truth,” as He “takes of the things of Christ and shows 
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them unto us,” that we can discern the spiritual meaning of 
the Bible or perceive the real preciousness and beauty of the 
Saviour. Therefore, to study the Scriptures without such prayer 
is practically the same as not to study them at all. It is to 
disregard, and so to doubt Christ as our prophet. 

( Y) The duty of meditation in “the things of Christ.” 
This is an obligation growing out of the two duties just named, 
inasmuch as it is the condition of their profitable performance. 
Truth can act on us only in accordance with the laws of the mind, 
and the operation of the Holy Spirit in applying the truth is in 
and through these laws and not in independence of them. Now 
one of the primary laws of the mind is that truth is appropriated 
and appreciated in proportion as we it the subject of con- 
tinued and serious reflection. It js as we think, and usually 
only as we think closely, that what is thought of comes out in 
its fulness and reality. Unless, therefore, like the Psalmist, 
we “ meditate in the law of the Lord ” almost “ day and night ”, 
we practically say that we do not care to understand His will 
for our salvation; and what is this but the acme of unbelief 
in Him as our prophet? Yet it is a form of unbelief which is 
alarmingly common. There is no more alarming tendency in 
the church than the present general tendency to neglect private 
devotion. The real reason why Christian life is so frequently 
superficial is that there are so few thoughtful Christians. The 
Holy Spirit has chosen to operate in the sphere of thought, and 
in the case of the majority this condition is seldom fulfilled. 

(6) The duty of sanctifying the Lord’s Day. Unless 
this be done, not many can have the time necessary for medita- 
tion on “the things of the Spirit.” Modern life is so busy, 
the just demands of the world are so numerous and so exacting, 
‘that if we do not keep the Sabbath, and do not keep it as a holy 
day rather than as a holiday, as a day set apart even from right 
secular uses to distinctively sacred ends, we shall have almost no 
opportunity for the special cultivation of the religious life, we shall 
in effect say that we do not care to know what God has revealed 
concerning the development of this life, and so with reference 
to our salvation. Thus viewed, and this is the only true view, 
the warrant for the Sabbath is clearer now, if not stronger, 
than it was under the old Dispensation. It is more evidently 
necessary to-day than it wasthen. In animportant sense the appli- 
cation of the redemption purchased for us by Christ depends 
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on its observance. The very demand that is made on it for 
social purposes only emphasises its demand on us for its complete 
sanctification. Should it be lost to us, it would be true that even — 
Christ had died for us in vain. 

(e) The duty of acting on the doctrines and obeying the 
precepts of the Bible as soon as these are ascertained. This 
is a sine gua non, if they are to be understood and appreciated. 
It is only as we do or try to do the will of God that we can know 
of the doctrine. Even meditation, though itself indispensable, 
is not itself enough. There must be both thought and action 
with reference to the will of God for our salvation, if the Holy 
Spirit is to guide us into the truth of that will. Thus not so to 
act involves indifference to that will and is, therefore, really 
unbelief, 


(5) Christ’s office of Priest. As such He “ once offered up 
Himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and reconcile us to. 
God, and He makes continual intercession for us.” Hence, 
for us the following duties will result : 

(a) The duty of recognising that we are sinners. This is 
fundamental. Otherwise, we should be untrue to ourselves 
and should even charge God with untruth. (1 John I. 8). 
The Scriptures never represent man as becoming confirmed in 
holiness in this life. On the contrary, the elect must be “ kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be 
revealed at the last time ” (1 Peter 1. 5). A belief, therefore, 
in present perfection is in so far forth unbelief in God. 

(8) The duty of appreciating the pollution of sin. 
Failure at this point is also to doubt the revelation of God in 
Christ. If He was manifested to “ redeem us from all iniquity 
and to purify unto Himself a people for his own possession 
zealous of good works,” we can not truly believe Him and not 
be conscious of pollution from which we need to be cleansed. 
Hence, the obligation of ‘self-examination, of comparison of our- 
selves with the perfect standard given us by Christ in his own 
perfect career, and specially of prayer that we may be enabled to 
see ourselves as we cannot but appear to Him. In view of the 
pollution which sin must involve anything like self-complacency 
is radically unchristian. 

(y) The duty of realising the guilt of sin. It is true that 
“ there is no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” 
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The reatus poenae or obligation to suffer punishment has been 
forever removed. Nevertheless, the reatus culpae or inherent 
ill-desert remains. Hence, while the Christian should feel that 
on account of what Christ has done for him he is free from 
condemnation, he ought at the same time to feel that in himself 
he deserves condemnation. To think of himself otherwise 
is to deny that in himself he still needs a Saviour, and so it is 
to take a position inconsistent with the appropriation of the 
salvation which is in Christ. 

(6) The duty of appreciating the helplessness consequent on 
sin. The Christian ought to feel that as he could do nothing 
to meet the law’s demands on him with respect to punishment, 
so he can still render the obedience which the law requires 
only by the grace of Christ. Unless he is constrained to cry out 
with Paul, “O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” (Rom. vii. 24), he will not 
exclaim with him, “I thank God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ” (Rom. vii. 25). Indeed, self-sufficiency is fatal to Chris- 
_ tian growth, and one reason is that it is fatal to that appropriation 
of Christ in which spiritual growth consists. 

(e) The duty of positively resting on Christ for sanctification 
as well as for justification. He “gave himself for us that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity.” How, then, can we do 
less than look to Him for “ wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption”? Not to do so could mean only that we 
doubted Him. 


({) The duty of assurance of salvation. While this is not 
of the essence of faith, it is the appropriate fruit of faith. 
Its absence need not indicate the lack of saving faith, but it does 
indicate an undeveloped faith. It is consistent with our being 
children of God, but it is inconsistent with our being what as 
children of God we ought to be. If Christ died that we might 
have peace with God through Him, not to realise such peace 
is to fail in appropriating the full benefit of His death and so to 
fall short of the faith which is His due. 


(n) The duty of confessing our sins to Christ constantly, 
freely and fully. He not only died for us, but He ever lives to 
“ make intercession ” for us. Thus He accomplishes for each 
one of His people the salvation which He opened up for them 
all by His death. For each one of our sins He secures the 


ey. 
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application of that pardon which He obtained for them all on 
the cross. Can we, then, believe on Him, unless we seek the 
benefit of His intercession ? And can we seek this intelligently | 
and honestly, unless we go to Him with our needs, and especially 
unless we confess to Him our sins, since, first of all and above all, 
we need the forgiveness of these ? 


(6) The duty of partaking regularly and with due prepara- 
tion of the sacrament of the body and blood of our Saviour. 
In this His death for us is, as it were, setforth. In this peculiarly 
we receive the benefit of His body broken and of His blood shed 
for our sins. In this, in a special sense, we, by faith, appropriate 
His life to our own growth in grace. To absent ourselves from the 
sacrament, therefore, is one of the most glaring forms of practical 
unbelief in Christ as our priest ; and the same remark in principle 
should be made with reference to baptism. 


(c) Christ’s office of King. As such, “He subdues us to » 
Himself ; He rules and defends us; He restrains and conquers 
all His and our enemies.” Hence, for us the following duties 
will result : 


(a) The duty of submission to the will of God. Always 
man’s duty because God is his sovereign, this is much more the 
duty of the Christian because he recognises the will of God 
not only as that of a good sovereign, but also and specially as 
that of a gracious and mediatorial king. To him a lost sinner 
God offers His own Son, that the latter may rule over him with 
direct reference to his salvation. Not to submit to such gracious 
dominion, therefore, would be ungrateful and unbelieving. 
We cannot believe that Christ is the King that He declares 
Himself to be and not appropriate the benefits of His reign over 
us; and, of course, we can not do this, unless we submit our- 


selves to His will. 


(8) The duty of contentment with the allotments of 
Providence. This involves submission, but goes beyond it. It 
not only acquiesces in the will of God for us as revealed in 
providence ; it feels this will to be right and so best. There is 
this positive element, this cheerful tone, in Paul’s words when he 
writes while bound to a Roman soldier and in expectation 
_ of a far from favourable issue to his confinement, “I have learned 

in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content ” (Phil. 
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iv. 11). And there is good reason why it should have been so in 
his case and why it should be so in the case of every Christian. 
The Lord of providence is Christ. Christ is our Saviour, our 
“friend that sticketh closer than a brother,” the one who is 
“touched with the feeling of all our infirmities,” especially 
He who so strengtheneth us that in Him we “ can do all things.” 
How, then, can the dispensations of providence be other than 
dispensations for our good, or we be unable, so long as we rely 
on the grace of Christ, to realise the good in them? The spirit 
_ of contentment must, therefore, be a consequence of faith in 
Christ as our king. Only this spirit will or can appropriate the 
blessings of His providential reign. 

(vy) The duty of joy even in the midst of trials. “ Rejoice 
in the Lord always: again I will say, Rejoice ” (Phil. iv. 4), 
wrote Paul; and he wrote it also while confined at Rome, and 
while contemplating at least the possibility of death by the 
executioner’s sword. And the reason of this duty, too, is evident. 
_ We can not believe that Christ is our king and so appropriate 
Him as such, and not believe that in spite of our trials and seeming 
defeats, yea, even because of them, He is “ restraining and 
conquering all his and our enemies”; and we can not truly 
believe this, that is, can not fully appreciate Christ as our king, 
and not, even in the hour of fiercest struggle, be buoyed up by 
the joy of approaching and certain victory. In a word, if Christ 
be what in the New Testament He has revealed Himself as being, 
we are bound to take Him as He offers Himself to us; and we can 
not take such a prophet, such a priest, such a king, as He is and not 
have His joy fulfilled in us. Thus, while holy j joy is not the = 
element manifested in Christian faith, it is its crown. 


(2) Love, the dominating and productive virtue. This must 
not be confounded with general love for God and the consecration 
and obedience which that implies. Because of the goodness 
of God as revealed in the Old Testament and even in nature, 
it can not but be that “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength ” should be the first and the great ~ 
commandment, in an important sense, “ the fulfilling of the 
law.” By love in the evangelical meaning, however, is intended 
that special form of love which becomes a duty and virtue in 
view of God’s love for us in Christ. 


» 
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This evangelical love is a consequence of evangelical faith, 
or rather a development of it. This faith, the appropriating 


virtue, itself the result of the regenerating energy of God, | 


admits the divine saving power to take further possession of a man. 
Thus he becomes in his own person the central seat of a new life. 
It follows, then, that the new man, born of God, can not but 
image forth the divine love. God’s love for him in Christ will 
constrain him to like love for God and man. In this way recep- 
tivity on his part will become spontaneity and productivity ; 
and so Christian faith may be described, as in the New Testament 
it is, as that which “ worketh by love ” (Gal. v. 6). Hence, while 
faith is the primary Christian virtue, love is the dominating 
one ; and so it is, as we shall see even more clearly when we take 
up hope, that, though faith, hope, and love ever “ abide,” 
“the greatest of these is love.” The love of the man who has 
been born into the life of God and so has in the exercise of faith 


received Christ as the supreme gift of the love of God turns | 


naturally toward its divine origin and becomes : 


(a) Free, reverent, filial love to the triune God who first 
- loved him and gave His Son up for him. This form of Christian 
love will express itself in the virtues to which the following duties 
correspond : 

(a) The duty of thankfulness. No argument can be needed 
to prove that we ought to be always thankful to God for His 
“ unspeakable gift ” to us of His Son. Even if the trials of the 
Christian did not all have a gracious design, they never could 
be so many or so great as to admit of comparison with the blessings 
to come, or even with those that have already come to us in and 
through Christ. Hence, the Scriptures may well bid us, as in 
Eph. v. 20, “ to give thanks always in all things to God.” At 
least such an expression of love from us His love to us makes His 
due. 

(8) The duty of self-consecration. That this is the 
supreme duty is felt as soon as one begins really to appreciate 
what Christ is and what God has done forus and will do for us 
in Him. Even if we had not been told to “ deny ourselves and 


to take up the cross and to follow Christ ” (Mark viii. 34), the 


believer would feel that he ought to do so. Indeed, this charge 
is given, not so much for his sake as for the sake of men of the world 
that they may not embrace Christ without understanding the 
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cost. Even so exacting a requirement as that we should love the 
Saviour more than father or mother or son or daughter, or that 
in His service we should not count even our lives dear unto 
ourselves is seen to be entirely reasonable, as the very least that 
could be expected of us, in view of the cross and its revelation 
to us of the grace of God. “ Love so amazing, sodivine,demands | 
our souls, our lives, our all.” Even such an offering, though 
all that we can make, does not begin to pay our debt. Not more 
really do the requirements of the moral law grow out of the nature 
of God or out of His constitution of things than the demands 
of Christian love are rooted in the very nature of the plan of 
redemption. 

This consecration will express itself, first of all, at least in 
spirit and as regards standards of living, in separation from 
whatever is distinctively worldly. Ultimately, it is a question 
of taking the world’s standard rather than of personal association 
with men of the world. To break off such association would often 
be neither possible or right. Where it is enjoined, as in 

_ 2 Cor. vi. 14, it is because the union of husband and wife must 
normally lead to the adoption of the same standard : or because, 
as in I Cor. v. 10, it is required with reference to members of the 
church who have fallen into grievous and open sin, for the sake 
of the offenders, for their chastisement, if not for their punishment; 
and it is distinctly stated that this rule could not be carried 
out with regard to the world generally. 

This separation from the world in spirit and with respect 
to standards of living means more than the avoidance of what is 
inherently evil. The command is, “ Love not the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii. 15). That is, 

_if we love God as we ought, we should not and indeed, can not, 
take pleasure in the world, even as made by Him, so long and 
so far as it is under the control of “ the Prince of this world.” 
For example, many forms of amusement or of business may be 
intrinsically harmless and yet have been so monopolised by 
“the Prince of this world ” that the Christian can not enter 
into them and not seem to side with him. For the true Christian 
disciple this, of course, will be decisive. The question with 
him will not be whether anything proposed is intrinsically right 
or wrong. Or rather, this inquiry will concern him only nega- 
tively and in order to a more important one. That a thing is 
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wrong in itself will at once prohibit it for him, but that it is 
right in itself will not of itself make it rightfor him. In addition 
to being right in itself, it must be right in view of the claim on 
him of true love for Christ. This being so, he will feel that he 
ought to separate even from an amusement inherently innocent, 
if, as a matter of course, it is associated with the evil from which 
Christ died to redeem him ; as, for example, some of the games 
regarded as appropriated by gamblers. He will feel that he 
ought to withdraw from a business, though good enough in itself, 
if it really cannot be engaged in without the sacrifice of Christian 
influence. He will feel that he ought not to mingle in fashionable 
society, if, in his case, there is likely to be in consequence any loss 
of clearness or positiveness in his testimony for Him who “ loved 
him and gave Himself up for him.” 

Nor will he be moved by the objection that there is no 
reason why we should give up what is good in the world in the 
fact that the devil has laid hold of it; that, on the contrary, 
this is the reason why we should strive to win it back for Christ. 
The salvation of the world depends on the purity of the church. 
The purity of the Church depends in a large measure on the 
separateness of the Church. If the Christian would save the 
world, he must live in it: but he will himself be destroyed 
by the world, if he suffers himself to become of it ; and he will 
run great risk of becoming of it, if he engages in anything to which 
its Prince has laid exclusive claim. The spirit through which 


_ God will regenerate humanity and the world is not the spirit 


of compromise, but is the spirit that “ counts all things but dung 
that it may win Christ ” (Phil. iii. 8). No spirit less positive 
in its consecration is powerful enough to stand against “ the Prince 
of this world.” It is in danger of losing itself as well as its in- 
fluence for Christ. Hence it is that the author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews exhorts us to lay aside not only “ the sin that does 
so easily beset us,” but “every weight” too. Hence, also, 
it is that the Saviour said: “ If thy hand or thy foot offend thee 
or cause thee to stumble ”—so good, so useful a thing as a hand 
or afoot—* cut it off and cast it from thee. It is better for thee 
to enter into life halt or maimed than having two hands or two 
feet to be cast into hell fire ” (St. Mark xi. 43-45). | 

Thus the great question is not whether a distinctly worldly 
amusement or business is or could be innocent in itself; it is, 
How will participation in it just now and just here affect my 
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testimony to my Lord, and so express my love for Him and thus 
develop in me the only power that can save the world or even 
the amusement or business in question. Were this kept in mind, 
many inquiries that now perplex us with reference to our relation 
to the world would become easy. They almost settle themselves 
when we take them out of natural ethics into Christian ethics. 
There is no such solvent of moral difficulties as a constraining 
love for Him who “ gave himself for us to redeem us from all 
iniquity and purify unto himself a people for his own possession 
zealous of good works ” (Titus ii. 14). 

Yet nothing that has been said should be regarded as even 
seeming to imply the Romish doctrine that self-denial and ascet- 
icism are in themselves meritorious. They have no worth of 
theirown. Even a hand ora foot ought to be cut off, if it stands 
in the way of our consecration ; but it is far better to be able to 
consecrate our hands and ourfeet. It is not a mutilated humanity 
but our “ whole spirit and soul and body, ” that we should pray 
to be able to have “ preserved blameless unto the coming of our | 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (1 Thess. v. 23). We should give up even 
the good things of the world rather than compromise with the 
devil ; but our aim in so doing should be that we may overcome 
the devil and thus save the world. In a word, the motive 
of Christian self-denial and asceticism is never the earning of 
merit ; it is always and only prudential. The soldier of Christ 
may not take chances. (2 Tim. ii. 4.) If for no other 
reason, he loves his commander too much to do so. He 
receives and enjoys to the full His gifts; he regards it his duty to | 
doso; but he loves Him Himself so much more than His gifts 
that he will renounce them should ve been so perverted 
as to endanger his loyalty. At the same time, however, he will | 
be on his guard against a prudence which is unreasonable and, 
therefore, excessive. Self-denial is necessary for all of us in 
order to true consecration, but even self-denial may tend to 
destroy the self and so leave nothing to be consecrated. 

This self-consecration will express itself next and positively 
in the devotion of all that we have and are to the kingdom of 
Christ as distinguished from the kingdom of this world. Thus 
it will show itself in more than in keeping oneself, as we have j just 
seen, distinct from the world. As Christian virtue always i is, 
self-consecration is characteristically positive. Indeed, it is 
negative that it may be more positive than otherwise it could be. 
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It denies the spirit and gives up the standards of the world that 
it may identify itself more closely and clearly with the kingdom 
of Christ. 

This devotion, therefore, should include all our possessions. 
Nothing may be kept back from Him who spared not His own life 
for us and who thus sacrificed Himself in our stead, when we 
were in active rebellion against Him, and, spiritually, were 
“ dead through trespasses and sins.” Here, then, will emerge 
the duty of Christian stewardship. All that the Christian has 
he will feel that he holds for God and is bound to administer 
in the interests of Christ’s kingdom. This, on the one hand, 
will be inconsistent with every form of Communism, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. Faith in divine providence will believe 
that when God made one man superior to another in intellectual 
ability or social station or opportunities for acquiring wealth, 
He knew what He was about and meant that the superiority 
should be improved for the benefit of others rather than destroyed 
or ignored. 

On the other hand, the idea of Christian stewardship is 
equally inconsistent with every thing like selfish individualism. 
While it recognises it a duty to retain and develop talents and 
wealth, it recognises also that the duty is to retain and develop 
them that they may be used altogether in the interests of Christ’s 
kingdom. Thus, for example, the Christian man of business 
should ordinarily hold on to his capital, but he should do this 
that he may have a larger income to spend for the kingdom of 
Him who “ gave Himself a ransom for him.” The pre- 
sumption will always be that the talent for acquiring wealth 
implies wisdom in using it. 

True self-consecration will not, however, and should not, 
rest content with the devotion of all that one has to Christ’s 
kingdom in general. It will express itself also and particularly 
in devotion to the church, the divinely appointed agency for the . 
establishment of the kingdom. The amount that will be given 
to the church will depend in every case on one’s circumstances, 
inasmuch as these are always determined by Him who is the 
“* head of the church ” ; and it will be proportioned to the ability 
and wealth of the individual. What the New Testament 
teaches on this subject is that giving should be proportionate 
and systematic, “ as God has prospered ” and “ on the first day 
of the week ” (vide 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2). It does not re-enact the 
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law of the tithe which obtained under the Old Testament. 
Certainly, however, in view of the larger work to be done by the 
church of the New Dispensation, and specially because of the 
revelation which God has made to us in Christ, it would seem 
that ordinarily no Christian could feel justified or could be justi- 
fied in giving less than the tithe; as if‘the “love of Christ ” 
would usually constrain a larger thankoffering. 

True self-consecration will express itself also in the active 
service of God, and not merely in the devotion to Him of our 
possessions. It isin such service that this devotion will culminate. 
The Christian will feel that he must work for Him to whom 
he has unreservedly given himself. This service will be implied 
in the gift. It will, therefore, like the gift, be all comprehending. 
(Col. iii. 17.) Thus the whole field of natural ethics will 
come under the control of. Christian ethics. All that we 
ought to have done, had God never revealed Himself in Christ, 
we shall feel that we ought specially to do, and ought to 
do specially well, because of this supreme exhibition of God’s 
grace tous. Hence, the Christian ought to be the best husband, 
the best father, the best son, the best friend, the best citizen, 
the best business man in the community, the best soldier in the 
army, the best student in the college, in any relation and in 
all relations, the best man. It would seem that he could not 
be otherwise. Did not Christ die that hemight become like Him- 
self ? and is not Christ in every respect the ideal man? How, 
then, can he love Christ and not try to reach the ideal as a man 


as well as a Christian, as a man specially because he is a Christian? 


_ As in the case of possessions, however, so his service will be 
particular and not general merely. He will not fall into the 


mistake of many, the mistake of supposing that, because an indis- 


pensable means of advancing the kingdom of God is the per- 
formance for Christ’s sake of the ordinary duties of men, therefore, 
this is all that is required of him. On the contrary, he will 
realise that such general faithfulness to the kingdom can not 
be maintained without particular fidelity to the church. Love, 
too, for the Head of the church will constrain him to do for 
and in the work of the church the utmost that his divinely 
appointed position in the kingdom, that is, his true relation 
to the sanctified interests of the world, will allow. If he is free 
to give himself wholly to the preaching of the Gospel and has 
also the necessary qualifications, he will feel, “ Woe is unto 
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me, if I preach not the Gospel” (1 Cor. ix. 16); and if he is 
not thus called to the special work of the ministry, he will still 
regard himself bound, as of his property, so of his time and 
talents, to give, proportionately to his ability and systematically, 
- to the great work of the church, the work of “ testifying the 
Gospel of the grace of God.” 


(4) Out of the love for God just considered there arises 
in the new man love for self. This is evidently a duty. We 
ought to love him who has been made, as we have been, in the 
divine image and for the redemption of whom, as for us, God 
gave His only-begotten and well-beloved Son. If we love Him, 
we must love ourselves whom He loves so much. 

This Christian self-love will reveal itself : 

(a) In relation to itself. As such it may be considered 
negatively or under the aspect of righteousness. It will then 
give rise to the duty of resisting what is opposed to our highest 
spiritual or intellectual or physical well-being, and also whatever 
is prejudicial to our good name or possessions. ‘This will be a 
_ duty not merely, as in natural ethics, because of our inherent 
dignity as men; nor even because, as in the Old Testament, 
_ we are conceived as the servants of God; but specially because 
we have been redeemed with “ the precious blood of Christ,” 
and have been regenerated by His Spirit. How abominable, 
then, becomes anything like impurity or lust: it is to defile 
“the temple of the Holy Ghost.” How shameful must be 
indiscriminate novel-reading: it is to weaken the mind which 
ought rather to be strengthened for the service of its Redeemer. 
How utterly wrong can not but be unbusinesslike habits: they 
involve the waste of property which, because it is that of the 
redeemed child of God, belongs in a special sense to His kingdom. 
These are but examples. Christian self-love requires us for 
Christ’s sake to protest against unrighteousness in ourselves 
or injustice to ourselves, 

Positively, Christian self-love manifests itself in relation to 
itself in Christian culture in the widest sense of that word. 
Thus love for Christ will constrain us to infuse a distinctly 
moral spirit into all our mental and physical energies even on 
their individual side. For example, we ought not to be content 
with refraining in eating and drinking from all that would be 
harmful; we should aim, “ whether we eat or drink, to do all 
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to the glory of God” (1 Cor. x. 31). In the selection of books 
we should not eschew merely those which will weaken the mind 
or corrupt the taste ; we should choose only those that will tend, 
and in proportion as they will tend, on the whole, to raise our 
thoughts to Christ, to perfect us in the fullest sense, and to fit 
us for His service. This is a high ideal, but it seems inadequate 
to the love which realises what God has done for us in His Son. 


(8) With regard to others Christian self-love manifests 
itself, negatively, in Christian independence and self-reliance ; 
positively, in Christian care for one’s good name and personal 
influence. The Christian will feel that, for the sake of his Lord © 
and of his neighbour, as well as for his own sake, he ought to keep 
himself pure and to develop himself that he may be of more 
service to others. Thus Christian self-love is never selfish. 
It cultivates self that it may spend it for Christ in the world. 


(c) Out of love for God and thréugh Christian self-love 
is derived love for our neighbour. As we ought to love ourselves 
because of God’s love for us in Christ, so we ought to love our 
neighbours, even our enemies (St. Matt. v. 44) as ourselves 
(St. Mark xii. 31) and as Christ has loved us (St. John xiii. 34), 
because the Saviour was given for them as truly asfor us. Hence, 
love for God will issue naturally and necessarily, as in love for 
ourselves, so in like love for others. The latter will be the best 
manifestation of love for God. (1 John iv. 12.) Indeed, 
where there is not the love of one’s neighbour, there can not 
be the love of God. The former is an invariable expression 
of the latter. (1 John iv. 20.) This love for one’s neighbour 
on the negative side takes the form of respect and justice; and 
on its positive side it is love in the form of kindness: and these 
must never be inwardly separated. Like “ our Father which is 
in heaven ” we must be kind in our justice and just in our kind- 
ness. Outwardly, however, love must often be veiled in justice ; 
but though thus kept in restraint so far as manifestation is 
concerned, it must be present inwardly—nay, it is love itself 
which must thus put restraint on itself. That is not true love 
which would show kindness to any at the cost of justice to 
others; and a reason why it is not is that such kindness must 
tend to be detrimental to the highest spiritual interests of those 
to whom it is shown, and it is the advancement of these interests 


that Christian love seeks first of all and above all for one’s 
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neighbour. Thus, while kindness goes far beyond justice and 
in all respects has the primacy with regard to it, they go hand 
in hand so far as justice can go. 

In an important sense this is true even of justice to oneself. 
For the sake of kindness to our neighbour we may not deny or 
ignore our own rights any more than we may violate those of 
others. Self-sacrifice far others is, however, as much a right 
as any, and in the case of one who has been redeemed through 
the love of Him who for us gave up His own right to life it is of 
all rights the most precious. How could the Christian follow 
his Saviour, if he might not, like Him, though in an infinitely 
lower sense, “ give his life a ransom for many.” Only it must 
ever be kept in mind that such self-sacrifice may not be made 
if it involve a sacrifice of the rights of others than oneself ; and 
that if it ismade, we must guard against the impression that 
it is done as a matter of justice rather than because of love. 
Thus it is not Christian for one who has a family depending on 
him to break down his health in church work; and while one 
who is free may often be privileged and so called to sacrifice 
himself for others, it is not Christian for him to admit to himself 
that justice requires this of him or, though not himself admitting 
this, to let others so suppose. In a word, Christian love to one’s 
neighbour is always and essentially according to truth. Christi- 
anity, therefore, is both and equally egoistic and altruistic ; 
for truth is violated, if our neighbour be loved more or less than 
ourselves. Egoism and altruism, moreover, are indispensable 
the one to the other. On the one hand, he who neglects himself 
has little to give to others. On the other hand, our own welfare 
waits on the welfare of others. We achieve God’s highest design 
for ourselves when we seek it for others. 

(d) Christian love appears still further as love for the 
world. 

This form of love has a three-fold ground. First, God 
has created the world. Therefore, we ought to love it if we love. 
Him ; for it is the work of His hands. Secondly, God is good 
to the world. He wishes it well (Ps. cxlv.9). Ought not we to 
love that toward which He who is the object of our supreme 
affection is thus benevolent? Thirdly, God has given His own 
Son for the redemption of the world. We should not forget 
that “ the creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage 
of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God ” 
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(Rom. viii. 21). Must it not, then, be a grievous sin not to love 
the world which our Heavenly Father has so loved? It should, 
however, be observed that this love for the world is not an indis- 
criminate desire or affection. It is not the world as dominated 
and corrupted by sin that the Christian loves, but the world 
as it came from God and was pronounced by Him “ very good.” 
It is the world, therefore, as truly natural, and only in so far as 
truly natural, that ought to be the object of Christian love. 
Toward the spirit and standards of the world as it is under the 
power of Satan the Christian, as we have seen, may cherish only 
the most positive and the most unrelenting opposition. 

Christian love for the world ought, then, to express itself 

along two lines. First, we ought to labour together with God 
for the redemption of the world. To deliver its right because 
natural interests from Satan’s sway must be one of the duties 
of the Christian life. One reason why we have been born again 
is that we should work for the regeneration of the world for which 
our Saviour died.. 
_ Secondly, we ought to develop the world. Adam was put 
into the garden of Eden before he fell “ to dress it and to keep 
it” (Gen. ii. 15). Nothing could have been more appropriate. 
What God has made man may well elaborate. Thus the 
legitimate work of the world may become and ought always 
to be a religious service. The artist, the artisan, as truly as 
the preacher of the Gospel, may be doing “Our Father’s 
business.” 

The question, however, arises at this point, Is not the former 
of these duties so urgent and so important as, for the time at least, 
to set aside the latter? How can the development of the world. — 
be a duty while it is still under the power of sin? Ought not 
every Christian to bend all his energies to the salvation of sinners 
and so to the purification of the world which they have defiled 
and polluted ? 

Doubtless, this would be so, were it not that these two 
duties are so mutually dependent as to be practically inseparable. 
If the development of the world is labour thrown away unless the 
world has been redeemed, so the redemption of the world can 
not be accomplished unless in connection with its development. 
It is as it is with the invalid. It is not enough to combat his 
disease: he himself must be built up at the same time. Hence, 
history teaches nothing more clearly than that to neglect the 
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right interests of the world even for the sake of evangelism is 
ordinarily to play into the hands of Satan (1 Tim. iv. 4; 1 Thess.: 
iv. 11, 12). In a word, we can not love the world as we ought 
unless we strive both to save it from sin and to develop all its right 
interests. If the latter is useless without the former, the former 
soon becomes impossible without the latter. 

(¢) Love for the kingdom of God. That this is a duty 
results in part from the duty just considered. If we ought 
to love the world, much more ought we to love the kingdom of 
God for which this world is the divinely appointed seat. More 
clearly yet, however, is the obligation of love for the kingdom 
of God evident from the fact that our great work and that of 
our neighbour’s is the establishment universally of this kingdom. 
If, therefore, as we have seen, we ought to love ourselves and our 
neighbours as Christ has loved us, ought we not also to love that 
kingdom which, in an important sense, is the end of our being ? 
Clearest of all, however, does the obligation of such love appear 
in the facts that God sent His own Son to earth and that He 
of Himself came to earth to establish on it the kingdom of 
heaven. The burden of His forerunner’s preaching was, “ The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand ” (St. Matt. iii. 2). He trained 
His disciples that they might lay its foundations. He died that 
it might be consummated. He gave His Spirit to His church 
that through her this glorious work might be assured and hastened. 
He is to come again to complete its triumph. We fail to under- 
stand the Old Testament, unless we perceive that the work of 
Christ finds its explanation, and its only explanation, in the 
kingdom or rule of God. How is it possible, then, that any 
should be constrained by the love of Christ and not realise 
that their first and chief duty, the reason why they are here, 
is that they should live and die for the establishment of “ righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” the results or mani- 
festations of the kingdom of God (Rom. xiv. 17); that while 
all right human interests may and should contribute to the 
advancement of God’s kingdom and so have a place in it, no 
human interests are rightly regarded, unless they be made to 
spread the knowledge of Christ, to commend Him as the only 
Saviour, and to persuade men and nations to bow before Him 
as their rightful king. 

Here, then, we have the key to the problem involved in 
what is called “ the conflict of duties.” The interests of this 
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life should always be made tributary to those of the life in Christ. 
We are to “seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ” (St. Matt. vi. 33). 

In this view of the case—and from the Christian standpoint 
there can be no other view—what duty can be so imperative 
as that of missions and how can any Christian think himself exempt 
from this duty? and in consideration of the total ignorance 
of Christ throughout the larger part of the world beyond our 
own borders, can any department of missions, other things 
being equal, have so strong a.claim on us as the Foreign one? 
In the light of the teachings of the New Testament and of the 
present indications of providence, Foreign Missions are the 
supreme demand of Christian love, as it is the dominating virtue 
of “ the life hid with Christ in God.” 

(3) Hope, the crowning virtue. This, like love, is a pro- 
ductive virtue. It differs from it in being the cardinal virtue 
of the intellect as love is the cardinal virtue of the will. United 
with love, it becomes ideal energy ; and as such it is the crowning 
virtue of the Christian character. 

It is not to be confounded with that union of desire for the 
triumph of right and expectation of it, which desire and expecta- 
tion are always a duty in view of the fact that everything is under 
the control of God and that He, because God, will and must do 
right. 

Evangelical hope is distinctively knowledge of the truth 
which is revealed in Christ. It comes in answer to the prayer 
in Eph. i. 17-23. Christian hope, then, is the practical know- 
ledge of God’s love as the absolute reality. Like love, it is a 
development of faith. Indeed, as true faith “ works by love,” so 
it issues in hope. Faith appropriates Christ as its own; then 
rises to love for Him of Whose love for us Christ is the supreme 
expression ; and then, through love, realises so strongly the 
present fact of God’s love for us and discerns so clearly what is 
implied in it that it disposes and enables us to feel and to act as if 
the supreme good of the Christian life, in addition to having 
been received, had been consummated. 

That such hope must be a duty follows from all that has 
been said concerning the Christian conception of the supreme 
good. This, as we have seen, is regarded as really present; 
not to be striven after, but to be developed and appreciated ; 
not to be looked forward to as a power that is to come into our 
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moral life, but as the great power by which it is or should now be 
controlled. This is what Christ means to us. In Him we 
have received “ the adoption of sons.” Ought we not, therefore, 
here and now to feel and to live as “ the children of the King ” ? 
What could be more displeasing to Him than that we should 
ignore our divine sonship and go mourning all our days? 

This duty of Christian hope involves the following duties : 


(a) Hope with reference to ourselves. This embraces : 


(a) The duty of holding it as certain that we are intended 
to become and can become sinless and holy. That this is a duty 
is clear from the fact that Christ died “to redeem us from all 
iniquity.” Not confidently to expect ultimate perfection 
af character and constant progress toward it is, therefore, to 
question the success of His mission. Nor is this duty less impor- 
tant than it is real. It is only as Christian hope inspires our 
efforts to be like Christ that we can resist the common tendency 
to lower our ideal or to be too lenient with our faults. It is 


in hope that the true work of faith must be performed. 


(8) The duty of setting one’s mind on “ things above ” 
and so subordinating the interests of earth to those of heaven. 
This can not but be a duty in view of the fact that even now the 
Christian’s citizenship is in heaven. How wrong, then, not 
to grasp this with a sure hope and act accordingly. Not to be 
controlled in all the affairs of this life by the knowledge that our 
true interests are all in that eternal life and that “ continuing 
city ” toward which we are hastening, and so not to be inspired 
in all that we do here by this “ better hope ” of what is to come 
is either to fail to appreciate what Christ has done for us or else 
to doubt it. 


(y) The duty of entering heartily into the present life 
because the glory of the future is sure and the present is the 
divinely appointed préparation for it. Hence, Christian hope 
must make us faithful, joyful stewards. It must dignify every 
legitimate earthly calling, sweeten all its right interests, and 
intensify the happiness to be derived from all its right relations. 
This can not but be so; for Christian hope assures us that 
“ our labour is not in vain in the Lord ”(1 Cor. xv.58). Thus to 
make the most of “ the life that now is ” one must live for “ the 
life that is to come.” 


a7 
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(4) Hope with reference to the world. This embraces : 


(a) The duty of Christian optimism. This is opposed to 
pessimism, but it is equally opposed to that worldly optimism 
which is moral apathy. It does not take a discouraging view 
of the future of the world, but neither does it disregard the power 
of evil in the world. It recognises that the world is in bondage 
to Satan, but it recognises, too, that He “ whose is all power 
in heaven and on earth ” has redeemed it and is surely, if slowly, 
bringing it to Himself. Therefore, the Christian confidently 
resists the evil in the world, because, in spite of the evil, he has 
a sure hope of victory. 


(8) The duty of viewing worldly interests in the light of 
their eternal relations. The Christian will find the true signifi- 
cance of all events in their spiritual bearing. He will not be 
disturbed even by the crash of empires because his hope enables 
him to appreciate the fact that this does but tend toward the 
glarious consummation when “‘ He whose right it is shall reign ” 
and “the nations shall not learn war any more.” Hence, 
while he lives in the world, he will not be of it; his purpose in 
the use of it will be spiritual, he will do business for heaven. 


This very attitude of mind and heart, however, will suggest 


and demonstrate 


(y) The duty of finding a new and supreme value in this 
world just because of its relation to the world to come. Its 
philosophy, its science, its art, its commerce, its amusements 
even,—all become af new and of unique importance when we 
see, as Christian hope always does see, that it is through these 
and really, if only partly, by means of these, that the kingdoms 
of this world are becoming the kingdoms of God and of His Christ. 
Thus the true value of this world appears only to > him who is 
living for “ the kingdom of heaven.” 


(c) The Motive Power in Christian Ethics. This is of supreme 


practical importance. It will make no difference how perfect — 


an engine may be in design and construction. It will effect 
nothing, unless there has been generated, or there can be gener- 
ated, steam sufficient to drive it. In like manner, an ethical 
system may be without flaw so far as its principles and precepts 
are concerned ; but it will have no influence on character and 
life, it will be only an abstract and dead theory, if it have not 
inherent in it that which can secure the performance of its 
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duties, the development of its virtues, and the attainment of 
its supreme good. Without such a force, it may be most inter- 
esting to study, but it will not work. Thus in an important 
sense its whole value will not exceed the power of its motive. 


(1) “A motive,” as defined by Professor Calderwood, “ 
an internal force which moves and excites the mind toward 
a single definite action.” 

In every intelligent agent the power thus moving him 
consists : 

(a) In his views or judgments. These may be judgments 
of prudence. As such they are concerned with self-interest and 
derive their impulse from it. ‘Thus when one judges that 
“honesty is the best policy ” his regard for himself will prompt 
him to honesty. So, too, if one were to see in Christ “ the 
chiefest among ten thousand and the one altogether lovely,” 
a pure self-love would move him to follow Christ. Again, 
these judgments may be judgments of rectitude. They may 
rouse a sense of duty and so derive their impulse from it. 
Thus the judgment that honesty is right, whether the best 
policy or not, will also prompt one to honesty. So, too, the 
judgment that Christ is our rightful Lord, will, independently 
of His attractiveness, move one also to consecrate himself to 
Him. 

These two kinds of judgment may, and often do, unite. 
We may decide on an honest life, both because we take the view 
that we ought to and because we take the view that it will be 
best for us to. We may give ourselves to Christ both because 
we see Him to be our Lord and because we behold in Him 
unique attractiveness. 

One of these judgments, moreover, may depend on and grow 
out of theother. Thusthe judgment of prudence may and should 
follow the judgment of rectitude. What we deem right we ought 
to consider best, at least in the long run ; and it is only as it will 
issue in the long run that it is rational for immortal beings like 
ourselves to regard any course of action. So, too, the judgment 
of rectitude may result from the judgment of prudence. That 
we see Christ to be “ the chief among ten thousand and the 
one altogether lovely” is a reason why we ought to follow 
Him. That is to say, what, as in this case, is really the best 
becomes on this ground alone a duty. In such ways as these 
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_do our judgments enter into our motives. They constitute 
the rational element in them. They supply regulation as well 
as impulse. 

(5) The other element in a motive is dispositions. 
These are non-rational. They give impulse, but pot regulation. 
Like our judgments, they impel us to action; but taglike our 
judgments, they should not also guide and control us in action. 
They include desires and affections. Desire is impulse to draw 
into our possession what is fitted to satisfy us. As present in 
consciousness, it involves three things: a sense of want; conse- 
quent restlessness; and longing for satisfaction. Desires 
in seeking self-satisfaction are not selfish, not seeking their end 
by injury of others; yet do they constantly expose to risk of 
selfishness. On the other hand, in proportion as they depend 
on intelligence, and so are distinguished from mere appetites, 
do they indicate greatness of nature and give promise of enlarging 
usefulness. ‘Thus the craving for truth will impel one to satisfy 
his desire by a straightforward life, and in so far as his desire is 
the result of an intelligent conception of truth and its claims 
will his efforts to speak and to live the truth be vigorous and 
enduring. 

~ Affection is inclination of feeling toward others, disposing 
us to give from our own resources for their gratification. In 
practical tendency affections are the reverse of desires. Desires 
absorb. Affections give out. Affection, moreover, inasmuch 
as it presupposes in its object the possibility of sympathy, has 
reference only to beings; not, as desires, to things as well as 
beings. ‘Thus we can desire money, but we can not feel affection 
for it. That is, we can crave its possession for our own grati- 


fication; but we can not long to give ourselves to it for its. 


gratification, for it is incapable of being gratified. 

Affections take the form of love or hate according as their 
objects are esteemed in any sense good or bad; and love will 
prompt the bestowal of self on the being loved, and hate, the 
withdrawal of self from the being hated. Thus the love of 
Christ will constrain consecration to Him, and hatred of the 
Devil will impel us to flee from him ; and reverence will inspire 
worship and pity will express itself in words and works of mercy. 
Thus reverence for God will lead us to adore Him and pity for 
the poor will prompt us to help them. Such, in brief, is the 
operation of the affections. 
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Our dispositions which, as we have seen, include our desires 


_and affections, are closely related to our judgments. On the one 


hand, they presuppose them and are impossible without them. 
To desire truth we must have formed some judgment with © 
reference to the desirability of it. To love Christ we must 
have formed some judgment of Him that will incline our feeling 
toward Him. Indeed, our dispositions can not become impulses 
and so motives save as the mind forms judgments: otherwise 
there would be no reason for the action to which they impel. 
In a word, a judgment may not give rise either to desire or affec- 
tion ; it may continue purely abstract or theoretical, as in mathe- 
matics: but desire or affection in every case presupposes a 
judgment and is impossible without it. 

On the other hand, our judgments and our dispositions 
may conflict as well as concur. We may judge that we ought 
to speak the truth and yet we may not desire to. We may judge 
that we ought to love God and yet we may feel little affection 
for Him. In all such cases the decision should be given to the | 
judgment. We ought to speak the truth, though we do not 
wish to. We ought to love God, though our hearts are cold 
toward Him. The reason why the decision should thus be 
given to the judgment is that it is rational, whereas the 
dispositions are not. The very nature of judgment, there- 
fore, fits it to rule, while that of the dispositions indicates 
them as needing to be ruled. Such, in brief, is the motive 
power in man. 


(2) The motive power in the Christian man is : 


(a) So far as its rational element, its views or judgments, 
are concerned, the revelation which it makes of the nature, 
character, relations, and purposes of God, especially in Christ. 
The substance of this revelation is the grace of God. It does 
not disparage his other attributes. On the contrary, as has been 
seen, it both exhibits them with unique clearness and vindicates 
them with unique power. It gives, however, the pre-eminence 
to the divine grace, and it sets forth this as it has never elsewhere 
been even conceived. 

As has been indicated, the motive object in which God’s 
love is found most fully embodied is the person and work of 
Christ. This motive object is presented by Christianity in three 
ways as adapted to influence us: 
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(a) As a new test, to show us what we ourselves are—that 
is, sinners. It is when one compares himself with Christ, as 
Christianity ensures his doing, that he perceives and feels as never 
before how great his sin is and how loathsome it is. Thus a 
crisis must arise in his experience. His power to love the truth, 
his inclination to follow it, are put to the supreme test ; for in 
Christ he beholds the truth incarnate. 


(8) As a new point of departure in our whole religious 
and moral life. Before the revelation of God’s love in Christ 
we see what we have not been and what we ought to be: and 
from that moment we can not but go in one of two directions ; 
if we take Him for our Lord, heavenward, if we reject Him, 
hellward. Neutrality or indifference is impossible. Christ’s 
claim is so immediate, so personal, so vital in its demands, that 
the Gospel which presents it must become at once to all who hear 
it either “a savour of life unto life or of death unto death” 


(2 Cor. ii. 16). 


(y) As a new source and reservoir of motive power, exciting 
our desires and affections. The revelation of the love of God 
in Christ becomes this because it is of all truths the most 
vital, practical, and winning. All the power of God is brought 
near to us and to bear on usin our Saviour. If we are not moved 
by the spectacle of the Son of God crucified for our sins, dying 
that we may become holy and without blame before God in love, 
nothing more can be done from the outside to move us. In 
the presence of a sacrifice so voluntary, so far reaching in its 
benefits, so gracious in its aim and spirit, so essentially ethical, 
both the judgment of prudence and the judgment of rectitude 
must be that “‘ Love so amazing, so divine, demands our souls, 
our lives, our all.” Indeed, the love of God for us in Christ 
becomes the starting point for heaven as truly as for earth. 
Even the angels now know God as they did not know Him before 
Christ’s work. The mystery on which they gaze with adoring 
wonder,—it is made the theme of their eternal song. 

Such, then, is the natural rational element in the motive 
power of Christianity. It presents a motive object which can not 
be truly discerned by the intellect and its judgment not be that 
advantage no less than duty and duty no less than advantage 
require us to “count all things but dung” that we may win 
_ it and realise the holiness that its possession involves. 
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(4) The impulsive element in Christianity consists, as has 
already appeared, in the new and unique desires and affections 
which the revelation of the love of God for us in Christ is fitted 
to call forth. When once His grace is appreciated, there can not 
but arise a desire to possess Him as our only and sufficient Saviour, 
our dearest and everlasting friend ; and also an affection which 
will prompt us to give ourselves to Him who gave Himself for 
us. But this is not all. In the way just described Christianity 
does all that can be done naturally to provide a motive power 
of unique force ; it sets before us a motive object of such attrac- 
tiveness and with such claims that it can not be rightly appre- 
hended and we not judge that we ought to make it and feel that 
we must make it the all-controlling aim of our lives. 


(c) Beyond doing this, howéver, all that could be done 
naturally and from the outside, it brings to bear a new and super- 
natural power inside the man himself. This power is the Holy 
Spirit. The Gospel offers Him to all. “God,” it says, “ is 
more ready to give Him to them that ask Him than earthly 
parents are to give good gifts to their children” (St. Luke 
xi. 13). When, moreover, He is given, it is no more we who live, 
but Christ who lives in us by His Spirit. Hence, the Christian 
is not influenced and actuated only by his own unaided judgments 
and dispositions. On the contrary, the eyes of his understanding 
have been enlightened by the Holy Spirit, so that, in a sense that 
would have been impossible before, he discerns in Christ “ the 
chiefest among ten thousand and the one altogether lovely.” 
A new heart has been created within him by the Holy Spirit 
so that he desires and loves the Saviour as otherwise he never 
could have done. His will has been renewed by the Holy 
Spirit so that, what before was out of the question, he can now 
will and do God’s good pleasure. In a word, the Christian 
is controlled and impelled by judgments and impelled by disposi- 
tions which, though they have become truly his own, are of divine 
origin and are sustained by divine power. Paul sums it all up 
when he says, “ No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost ” (1 Cor. xii. 3). 


(d) Even this, however, is not all. Not only does Chris- 
tianity bring into play a new and divine motive power, even that 
of the Holy Spirit ; it also provides a new and adequate sphere 
for the development of this power. Because Christ is Lord of 
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the world the whole of every life comes into relation to Him and 
. so, “ whether we eat or drink, or whatever we do,” we ought to 
do all to His glory and thus from and with the power of His Spirit. 
And as if this were not enough, that the supernatural motive 
object and the supernatural motive force of Christianity may 
have the largest opportunity for exercise, particular and 
additional duties and virtues, those that we have already described 
as evangelical, are called for. They owe their existence to God’s 
love for us in Christ, and it is because of them that God’s power 
in us through the Holy Spirit can be appropriately and adequately 
manifested. 3 

Such, then, is Christianity’s provision for motive force. 
With regard to it, it differs from and it surpasses all other ethical 
systems in three respects : (a) it does all that can be done naturally 
‘and from the outside to form in us the judgments and to inspire 
the dispositions needed for the attainment of its uniquely high 
standard ; (8) it puts within us a new and supernatural power 
to enlighten our minds and renew and intensify our dispositions ; 
(y) it demands and develops a life such as to call this supernatural 
power fully into exercise. In a word, in the ethical sphere, 


more strikingly than in any other, Christ gives what He commands. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CALVINISM FOR | 
THE REFORMATION OF PHILOSOPHY | 


Wuen the invitation came to me to write an article for Tue 
EVANGELICAL QuarTERLy, I gladly consented to do so, and that 
for more than one reason. 

In the first place, I was pleased to use this means of showing 
my interest in this international Calvinistic periodical which does 
such noble work in strengthening the contact between fellows of 
the faith scattered over the entire world. 

In the second place, it offered a very acceptable opportunity 
for asking the interest of its many readers for a subject which not 
only lies very close to my heart, but is a subject which may be 
said to be extremely i important for the development of Calvinism, 
which I suppose is dear to us all. 

For we cannot get along without philosophy, a truth which 
fortunately is being recognised again. To be sure, the danger of 
over-valuation faces us here: philosophy is exceptionally popular 
just at thistime. But even after one has taken a large part of the 
present-day interest in philosophy and cancelled it, putting it to 
the account of the present-day fad, enough remains which is 
really genuine. 

This really genuine interest comes first of all out of a desire 
to live in a house that has a style, a plan. This need for a plan is 
human, but in our circles it is felt intensely: the Calvinist has 
always considered half-heartedness a hindrance. ‘There is distress 
all about us, a situation which we cannot relieve if we do not 
ourselves know what we want at this point. 

And yet, there are many among us who cannot get away 
from the idea that we have never passed beyond this stage of 
half-heartedness or irresolution in the realm of philosophy. 
That is why some in our circles turn away from philosophy dis- 
appointed, sometimes after real earnest study, and say: “ Philos- 
ophy is too far away from life,” while another adds that “further 
work in this field is hopeless,” and the third party says, “ Yes, 
and even dangerous.” 

It is a good thing to listen earnestly to this last remark. Now, 
a person speaks thus giving us warning, not because there is an 
unfounded fear of new discoveries but because of sad experiences 
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of failure either on the part of others or himself. And I value 
this attitude of withholding oneself from the study of philosophy, 
for the sake of the faith, much higher than the attitude of many 
who do not distinguish between the Christian’s hope for the future 
and “idealism” ; and so, mail by a misunderstood term, propose 
a union of Christianity and Idealism and pass that on as a 
Christian Philosophy, working hard to win others for this same 
mixture, without noticing that their own life of faith has long 
since lost all its freshness. Indeed, if that is the way it has got 
to go, then it were better to count all this effort as but 
“loss and refuse.” 

The other two groups of disappointed ones are also mostly 
right; even though we admit gratefully that many modern 
philosophers are themselves oppressed by the feeling that 
philosophy is a stranger to life, although they have not yet found: 
the way back to life. And is not the terminology of most 
philosophers so saturated with humanism that it seems well-nigh 
impossible to purify it and to bring it into harmony with the 
muscular, but at the same time restful language of faith ? 

When I say this I do not mean it to be a concession which I 
am forced to make to people whom I would consider opponents, 
more or less. On the contrary, these folk who have become dis- 
appointed in philosophy are my partners. And I wish explicitly 
to state my conviction here: 4 synthesis between the Christian 
faith on the one hand, and the current podonegty on the other, 1s 
imposstble. 

But that is certainly no reason to sit back and to do nothing. 
Rather, the impossibility of such a synthesis places upon us the 
obligation to make serious efforts to build up our own philosophy 
upon the sure foundation of the Word-revelation; for 
 Calvinistic pailocopay is certainly no contradiction in 


terms. 
But then our own philosophical thought—in which, as in all 
other Christian effort, sin easily surrounds us—will have to ic 


experience a reformation both in its premises and terminology. 

I trust that what I have written up to this point will have 
showed the importance of the question as to the significance of 
Calvinism for the reformation of philosophy. 

Therefore I can conclude this introduction. 

I shall now give a brief survey of the line of thought which 
is here followed. 


77. } 
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To complete the task in hand we shall have (I) to ask the 
question: ‘‘ What is Calvinism ?” The answer will lead to a 
distinction between Scriptural and non-Scriptural philosophy. 
We pause to notice the fundamental motives of the Scriptural 
philosophy. Then (II) we shall try to trace the fundamental 
motives of the non-Scriptural philosophy. First we shall try to 
arrange these motives systematically (III) ; then we shall turn to 
history, for if there is anything necessary for us it is a bath in 
history. But a review of the development of all these motives 
would be too extensive, and would ask too much of my readers. 
So as not to make the limitation arbitrary, we will (IV) ask which of 
these fundamental motives have contributed most to the joining 
together of pagan and of Christian thought, thereby adding to the 
current confusion. We then (V) go on to study this motive 
systematically, and to follow it up in the history (VI) before, 
during (VII), and shortly after the days of Carvin (VIII). We 
shall then be in a position to formulate the task of Calvinism in 
our day (IX), and to draw our conclusions (X). 


I 


First, then, the question: What is Calvinism ? 

Is it anything like a non-critical admiration of everything that 
Catvin has done, or a verbatim repetition of everything that he 
hastaught ? And does one have the right, then, todenythe name 
of “ Calvinist ” to everyone who thinks a little differently on one 
point or another than did the great reformer ? People often act 
as if they have that right. And there are not a few—for instance 
the Kerstianen in the Netherlands—who, without being true 
to Catvin in every detail themselves, are anxious to sow seeds of 
difference among Calvinists in this way: a theory, about the 
relation between church and state, which has been thought through 
more deeply than the theory of Carvin, and which can be seen in 
the sixteenth century teachings of Marnix Van St. ALDEGONDE, 
and in the nineteenth century work of Kuyper, is simply dubbed 
un-Calvinistic. But the truth is that both these Calvinists 
were in a position to submit their better solutions because 
they were loyal students of Carvin and followed him closely. 

If we feel that the opinion expressed above does us an 
injustice, we will naturally be careful not to make the same error. 
But, in order to this, we shall have to distinguish between that 
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part of the teachings of Carvin which flows directly from his 
principles, and that part which of necessity grew out of the needs 
of his life and times. | 

In order to illustrate this difference, let us return to the case 
referred to. Carvin confessed the divine election. Faith in 
Christ is, according to him, a gift which God does not grant to 
allmen. Out of this there follows that no government in any land 
may require that all of its subjects be believers in Christ. Cavin 
did not thrust this simple conclusion of his confession to the fore- — 
ground while in Geneva, for this reason: he had made that 
city an asylum for those poor exiles who were not safe anywhere, 
neither in the Spain of the Habsburgers, nor in the France of the 
de Guises and the Medicis, nor in the England of Bloody Mary; 
when the storm of the Counter-Reformation broke loose. His desire 
to keep Geneva as the bulwark of the Reformation was worthy of 
his best efforts. When one no longer sees this heroic watching 
over the only possible solution to a concrete problem in its relation 
to that evil time which created the problem, but tries to get from 
it the principle which is to govern the relation between the 
churches—usually the singular is used here, which shows how 
blind people still are to reality—and the state, one arrives at a 
hopeless dilemma. For we shall either have to let go the 
recognition of divine election, thus degrading the church into a 
popular institution (volks-instituut), or else continue to confess 
election, and instruct all government to drive unbelievers out of 
their realm. In either case we should conflict with one of the 
fundamental ideas of the Reformation. 

This illustration is used in connection with the needs of the 
time of Carvin. In other instances we must notice the needs of 
his life. His time was short, and the task of his life weighed. 
heavily upon him. Besides, he was a child of his generation 
which, however it excelled, had no careful knowledge of the 
past. For even a strong historical consciousness cannot take 
the place of a lack of real scientific knowledge. So that it is 
no trick to point out here and there that Cavin never quite 
got out of the wilderness of scholasticism. Whoever wishes to 
prove this will find many citations to help him out. But such 
a person forgets that although Cavin may have been the last 
of the great reformers, he never desired this honour for himself : 
his “‘ ecclesia semper reformanda quta reformata” gives us a 
different impression. 
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Remembering the needs of Catvin’s time as well as his life, 
we ask what the principia of Catvin were, by which we under- 
stand those thoughts which do not contradict each other, but 
which together carry the structure of his life work. 

Without any danger of contradiction, we mention at once 
the acknowledgment of the Holy Scripture as the Word of God. 
In his Institutes and Church Polity, in polemics and commentaries, 
in sermons and correspondence, everywhere his appeal to Holy 
Scripture is for Carvin the end of all contradiction. 

Even today this “formal principle of the reformation,” holds 
for all who call themselves “ issu de Calvin.” 

Now this principle is of great significance for the reformation 
of philosophy. For it teaches us, for instance, that even if any\ 
significance can be given to the struggle between rationalism and 
empiricism, this difference can never be the real question in the 
theory of knowledge (kentheorie). This is rather the question : 
Is there another source of knowledge alongside these others ? And 
the separation between right and left wing runs exactly between 
those who either affirm or deny that there is such a source. 


II 


But this “ formal principle of the reformation ” has little 
value if one scarcely understands the Scripture or understands 
it not at all. 

For it all depends upon this understanding. 

The formal recognition of Holy Scripture as the word of God 
first acquires content when the question is answered, “‘ What does 
Scripture say ? ” 

I can state the Calvinistic answer to this question very 
briefly as follows : 

(a) Holy Scripture teaches the direct sovereignty of that God 
Who reveals Himself in His word, over all things, no matter in 
what realm, and distinguishes, in harmony with this idea, God 
as the Sovereign from that which He has created. 

(5) The Scriptures view religion as a covenant (unio foederalis) 
which wes made known to men DEE Oy moans of word- 
revelation. 

(c) The Scriptures teach concerning conditions after the fall, 

1. The total depravity of man ; 
2. Death as punishment of sin; and 
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3. The grace of the sovereign God, primarily as forgiv- 
ing and restoring, secondarily as saving. 

A Calvinistic philosophy must proceed from the same 
fundamental ideas. 

To exclude all misunderstanding—terminology having a 
double meaning needs especially to be avoided—let me make a 
few remarks concerning the chosen expressions, This can be 
done briefly, except for the first remarks which demand 
thoroughness. 

(a) To begin with, the statement “ Who reveals Himself in 


His Word ” is not superfluous. There is no word that philosophy | 


has tossed about and played with more than the word “ God.” 
Sometimes one used it to indicate a certain primeval unity, and 
at other times God was made to be identical with the form of the 
world, etc. Especially people in the Middle Ages, when many 
Christians set themselves to the task of combining heathen and 
Scriptural thought, sinned at this point. That is why I state 
with emphasis : if anyone thinks that in his philosophy he must 
entertain a conception of God other than that given in Holy 
Scripture, his “ god ” is not the God of the Scriptures, and his 
philosophy is not Calvinistic. 

(5) Inthesecond place: What is sovereignty ? The answer to 
this question can be clarified by referring to the relation between 
the absolute monarch and his subjects. Where this relation 
exists among men it is to be disapproved of, for the reason that 
it is rooted in a conception which deifies the monarch, either 
because he is looked upon as the creator of the state, or the son of 
the national deity, etc. The human sovereign makes a law and 
considers himself to be exalted above the law. But God really 
created the entire cosmos, and really placed it under His laws. | 

That is why one can speak of a boundary between God and 
the cosmos. Naturally, this cannot be a boundary-line in space : 
the spatial is itself part of creation, and a spatial boundary can 
only shut out something in the cosmos from something else in 
that same cosmos, so that the latter lies outside the former. But | 
whoever thinks that God is outside the cosmos, could not do 
justice to the confession of God’s immanence. Our fathers 
confessed that God stood “ above” everything. This last 
expression indicates the way we must go. The boundary between 
God and the cosmos is the law. For everything that is above the 
law for the cosmos, is sovereign over the cosmos, is the God 
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of Scripture, and everything that belongs to the cosmos is 
under the law of God, is subject to that law, that is, is subject to 
God. 

(c) The term “ over all things” hardly needs to be clarified. 
When, for instance, the Calvinists fought against the “ princeps - 
legibus solutus est ” which was the cry of the Renaissance, they 
did it on the basis of their confession “‘ Deus legibus solutus est.’ 
Everyone who knows his history and remembers how sharply 
Ca.vin distinguished between reformation and revolution knows 
that the Calvinists were not of the opinion that rulers had no 
authority. But the authority of rulers is not sovereign, so that 
nothing in this confession hinders the Calvinist from acknowledg- 
ing the earthly powers which are placed over him, so long as these 
powers do not force themselves between him and his God. 

(2) I must give a more extended discussion of the phrase “ no 
matter in what realm.” ‘There is in the cosmos another dis- 
tinction than the one usually made between “the one” and 
“the other.” Pagan philosophy has often tried to force this 
rich variety into a scheme of one or two differences which the 
systematician had perceived. Catvin’s idea is different. The 
world is a creation of God. That is why creation is far richer 
than man can discover or know. Thus he mounts above the 
construction which can lead to nothing but crooked contrasts. 
And so he does not only reject the Roman Catholic distinction 
between the realm of nature and the kingdom of grace, but 
alongside of the family, the state and the church, between which 
Lutuer had already made a distinction, he gives the economic 
life its own place. But although his conception accepted the 
great variety of life, since it was founded upon his faith in the 
Scriptures, from one point of view there was a similarity in the 
variety : everything is placed under the law of God. 

And so the Calvinist has a dual conception of freedom. 
(a2) In the first place there is the Christian liberty. It 
is being free from sin which hinders us in every realm 
from serving God according to His word. Distinguished 
from this freedom, but not loose from it, there is the other 
liberty in which we glory when we speak of “free 
churches,” “free state,” “ free society,” and “free university.” 

* Out of the historical background of this contrast it becomes clear that this “ solutus est" 


did not mean that God did not abide by His laws in His dealings with His creatures, but that God 
Himeelf was not under the law. 
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The asserting of this second freedom is due to the view, that 
even the life that has been set free from the power of sin may not, 
without any consideration, ignore the rich variety seen in the 
work of God. For even in a state where all the inhabitants would 
be Christians, the authority of the government is to be dis- 
tinguished from the authority of the officers in the church. If 
one does not recognise these differences, the office-bearer of the 
one realm will step in to regulate matters in a sphere for which he 
has no qualification. And his ruling would constantly cause a 
disturbance. Now, just because this variety is the work of God, 
we can understand why the Calvinist really experiences his liberty 
through Christ in his recognition of this richness, and in his 
struggle against all short-sightedness which, because it is blind to 
this wealth, ends in the tyrannising of one sphere of life by the 
office-bearers of another. That is the meaning of Kuyper’s 
battle for “ the sovereignty in one’s own sphere of life.” In this 
struggle he asserted two things; first, the right of the office- 
bearers in a defined sphere of life to formulate the laws which are 
to govern that domain ; and, second, the limitation of this right, 
so that other spheres of life are entirely free from those laws, 
having power to make their own. 

In these days a tendency can be noticed in our circles which 
feels that all these distinctions are really secondary, especially in 
the field of Christian service; for they say that church and 
school, social and political action are all expressions of the one life. 
And is not the number of those who give themselves for this work 
rather small, so that you constantly meet the same people at 
_ meetings which are held for different objects? Especially those 
who occupy many offices in this work rather support the argument. 
To be sure, there is some truth in this. We really have too many 
societies. But the way out, that is suggested, is both superfluous 
and dangerous. It is superfluous because it generalises too much ; 
for there are also many workers who specialise in one field of 
Christian service, and who, although interested in other endeavours 
do not belong to that small group which is seen at every meeting ; 
and besides, a division of offices among a larger number of people 
will gradually answer this objection. But the appointed way is 
also dangerous ; all authority is rooted in the ordinances of God, 
but these ordinances are often specified for a certain sphere, and so 
their authority is limited. And nothing so undermines reverence 
for constituted authority, even in the domain of the Christian life, 
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as misuse of rights on the part of office-bearers, or the claiming of 
rights which they do not have. That is why we see no salvation 
in any reaction against Kuyper’s work ; rather, his fundamental 
idea ought to be maintained. 

But even this is not sufficient : it ought, first, to be thought 
through, and second, it ought to be applied wherever that has not 
been done up to this time. 

Concerning the first suggestion—difficulties have arisen and 
do still arise, because the word “ domain, sphere ” (ring) has a 
double meaning. The first meaning refers to differences of which 
the boundary can usually be determined in terms of space. So 
we have towns lying next to each other, local churches, etc. And 
even when this criterion causes a little trouble, one can usually 
find his way out by asking the question : “‘ Where is the centre ? ” 
Different city departments work next to each other in the same 
territory, but the centres are separate and different. And 
although co-operation can do away with much waste of time and 
_energy, still we can understand that in a large city one labourer 
obeys orders from one bureau, and another obeys the orders from 
another central bureau. But it is an entirely different matter 
when we try to point out the boundaries between various functions 
which are bound to different laws. The boundary running 
between the two functions of a man who is at one and the same 
time father and tradesman does not run across the doorstep 
separating his home from his place of work; for he is man and 
father when he shows to his wife and children the results of his 
labour outside of his home, and he is tradesman even when he is 
berding over his table at home working at his books. Those who 
remember the difficulties which arose some time ago in the 
discussions in the Netherlands about the “ baker’s-law” will 
admit that the question “ What is a domain, a sphere,” can 
only be clarified when one does not lose sight of the difference 
between a spatial and a functional boundary. This distinction 
will also bear its fruit in practice. 

Consider now the application of this thought to a compara- 
tively new field. All that we have said up to this time can be 
known by everyone even though he has never been a student in 
any branch of scientific learning. Not infrequently Dr. 
Kuyper’s distinctions were intelligently received by those who 
had never tasted the luxury of advanced study. The reason why 
they agreed so heartily with him was this: in their own practice 
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they had experienced that a law or an ordinance formulated by one 
who had not proper authority to do so, brought disturbance into 
their lives. And so they became mature for the insight that life 
has various domains, all of which are obedient to the laws of God, 
and adapt themselves to the formulating of these laws bya 
competent authorities who accomplish their difficult work with « 
léve and knowledge of matters, but resist when there is forced 
upon them an arbitrary ruling that does not agree with their 
nature. 

Now, science has had the same experience. For instance, 
as long as the mathematicians did not distinguish between the 
domain of numbers and space, but tried to classify the latter under 
the first, space showed itself to be unruly, and even in this 
twentieth century it places the men of science before the 
antinomies which faced Zeno the Exgatic and the PyTHAGOREANS. 
But as soon as one differentiates between number and space, 
letting every attempt to classify one under the other go, this 
antinomy is done away with. 

As long as we do not start out with the conviction that there 
are no antinomies in the cosmos, practice and science run : 
aground. This principle (principium excluse antinomiz) is 
nothing else than a corollary or result of the confession of the 
sovereignty of God over all things in every domain. For when 
these spheres are subjected to the law of God made especially for 
them, it is clear that none of them are subject to any other law, 
and every human endeavour to force them to subjection under a 
law not made for them is doomed to suffer shipwreck. The 
battle that has been begun in our circles during the past years — 
against the acceptance of antinomies is, really, the continuance of 
the age-old struggle against the pseudo-sovereignty of the reason, 
a battle which has been so bravely fought in another domain. 

Meanwhile, the battle will be no less severe here than 
elsewhere. For pagan thought has always accepted antinomies. 

Nor could it be otherwise. 

For paganism itself had called them into being. Since it 
did not recognise in the cosmos an orderly work of God, it 
thought that it had to do with a chaos which waited for human 
regulation and order. And the simpler the regulation, the easier 
it would be. Did not Driescn, just a few years ago, put forward 
the monistic ideal of order, only to admit that it will not do? 
And even when one is forced to recognise a variety of functions, 
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the old premature adjustment comes peeking around the corner ; 
they expect no surprises, but as soon as they have run across a . 
variety of functions they attempt immediately to classify every- 
thing under the established heads. Thus the astrologist in 
Babylon distinguished between space and motion, the vitalist 
swears by the difference between the mechanical and the organic, 
and others notice nothing else than that the emotional life is other 
than the organic, something that the Marburger denies with a 
passion, only to place just as strong an emphasis upon the view 
that analysis cannot be traced back to the emotions. Naturally, 
this attitude resulted herein, that many functions, namely, those 
which had wrongly been classified under one or the other, were 
not carefully distinguished. I have already mentioned the 
including of the number with the space. And it is universally 
known that the Greek conception of “ logos” united together 
analysis and the language-function, so that analytics (“ Logic”’) 
and the science of language still labour under the effects of this 
wrong conception. 

What must we think of this struggle ? All of these move- 
ments are right insofar as they see that there is a difference which 
cannot be traced : motion is not to be classified under space, nor 
is the organic to be classified under motion; the emotional is 
surely something else than the organic, even as the analytical 
differs from the emotional. Creation is like a book written by 
God, and all these various spheres are to be differentiated asso many 
chapters in this book. But just because all these thinkers are 
right insofar as they find the differences which are irreducible, 
they are all wrong as soon as each one wants to force all the rich 
variety into the frame-work of the one difference which he dis- 
covered anew, after it had been forgotten in a former period, and 
which he now unjustly values too highly. And so, looking at the 
history of science (wetenschap), we feel that we can distinguish 
already between the following functions: the arithmetical, the 
spatial, the physical (that is, the energetical, including kinetic 
energy which was the only thing the old mechanicians saw), 
the organic, the emotional, the analytical, the historical, 
the linguistic, the social, the economical, the zsthetic, the 
juridical, the ethical and the function of faith (pistis). All 
of these functions are, in the order given above, closely related 
to one another, and are subject to the laws of God made 
for them. | 
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It is with difficulty that I refrain from spending some time to 
point out the beauty of the order and the fine texture of the 
relation between these functions. But for the purpose of this 
study it is not necessary ; perhaps I have spent too much time at 
this point already. SoI goon to say: All of these functions are 
functions of things, and are not themselves to be considered as_ - 
things. 

This is true also of the highest actual function of man, that 
of believing (psstis). As a function, as believing, it is no more 
than the acceptance of the word-revelation of God, or of whatever 
one looks upon as a word-revelation. For you will find this 
function among non-Christians as well," among whom it is not 
fixed upon the Word of God, but upon a substitute. The result 
is that those who stand in an unbelieving attitude toward the 
Word of God draw their opinionated knowledge of that 
which the Christian learns from the Word of God from that 
which early or late has come up out of the heart of man as revela- 
tion. So the unbeliever catches the reflection of a product of 
his own culture. 

On the contrary, the believer in Christ trusts in the Word of 


God. And in this trust he lives in covenant with God. 

(5) I have come to the elucidation of the second and third 
parts of my thesis. Religion i is far from being a unio substantialts 
or functionalis. It is a unto foederalis in which God speaks to 
man, and man may speak to God. 

According to the conception of Betiptard the covenant was 
always present in religion, which became a religion of grace when 
the Gospel was preached after the fall. 

| (c) As to conditions after that, Holy Scripture teaches that 
all of man is corrupted. Except where grace intervenes 
redeemingly, Scripture sees nothing in man that can make an 
exception to this rule. Death as punishment of sin goes on 
in its working, and touches not only Adam, but all who were 
speaking with him. When Pavut mentions this condition his . 
included becomes a groaning: “for they have all sinned and 
come short of the glory of God.” But the Word of God 
did more than preach judgment; it also preached forgiveness 
and restoration by God, a “ being justified freely,” while even 


1 Dr. A. Kovrun, E Vote Dordraceno, Amsterdam, 1905, Vol. III, page 536: “. . . asif such 
a man existed without faith. Not wo for every moderit and every unbeiver it really a 
idolater, and hasafalee faith . . 
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outside of the circle within which God glorified His grace, His 

goodness is revealed. 

Naturally, most of this is known to my readers. But it would - 
not do to omit this résumé of the chief content of Scripture 
because there is such danger that one shall forget these funda- 
+ mental ideas when he ventures out upon the confusing variety of 
philosophical theories. And many a man who was Calvinist in 
his dogmatics, went off the track in his philosophy. He thef 
confessed that human nature was corrupt, but did not see that 
that means mankind in its development from the first human 
pair; and so, without noticing it himself, he exchanged this mean- 
ing of the word “ nature” for another one according to which 
nature e.g. is the same as the lower functions. In a similar way 
another person, under vitalistic influences, could make use of the 
word “ death,” meaning not the wrath of God against sin, but 
referring to the functions lower than organic functions. And a 
third found himself—even as Le1snitz—well on the way to. 
identifying grace with the actual functions of man which are~ 
not found in the animal. 

, And the sad result of all this was that in times of need, when 
matters in our circles were tense, many a man of science held 
back, so that the decision was left to an intuition which, 

although it often proved to be very sound, really missed the help 

of erudition. 

Why is it that this constellation appeared repeatedly ? 
Largely, because people trusted the current philosophy too much, 
not seeing the deep chasm which, because of principle and 
history, divides it from a childlike faith. 


Ill 


If, in the future, this is to be changed, then it is necessary, 
first of all, to remark that we lack a proper grouping of the 
fundamental motives of the non-Scriptural philosophy, to fit in 

with our view. How often are not deismand pantheism presented 
as sharp contrasts, only to stamp one’s own view as “ theism ” ! 
Now, even though we feel that this method brings us no further, 
we need to remain fair. There was a time when Calvinists had to 
defend themselves at these two fronts, and we need to be thankful 
that they didso. In the second place, we need to remember that 
terminology had to be made in haste, yes, that it usually rested 
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upon the terminology of others, because the issue was the chief 
concern. The writer has himself been satisfied temporarily to 
speak of Calvinism in the sphere of philosophy as being “ theistic,” 
until a quotation in the E Voto" of Dr. Kuyrer, in which Kuyper 
discusses the use of the word, and sensed something wrong in the 
use of it, set him to thinking upon it. Since then the question 
as to the grouping of the fundamental motives of the opponents 
from our own view-point, has not let the writer go. In recent 
years the following terminology has seemed to him to be usable : 
Standing in the presence of any philosophical motive (motief) 
we ask the all-controlling question, whether in its opinion, there 
is a boundary between God and created things. The answer will 
either be affirmative or negative. Monism denies this boundary; 


Dvatism accepts one.” 
Let us view each a bit more > closely. 


I. The Monistic answer can rest upon various considera- 
tions. It can deny the boundary between God and the cosmos 
either because it denies the existence of God or of the cosmos : 
in which case it is negative and resolves itself into atheism and 
acosmism. It can also be based upon a subsuming of God under 
the cosmos, or the cosmos under God : then it is subsumptive, or 
pancosmism or pgntheism. 


II. Dvatism acknowledges that the boundary exists. But 
the un-Scriptural dualism thinks that the boundary lies in a 
different place than where the Scripture places it. It can be one 
of two: In the first instance, it subsumes part of what the 
Scripture ascribes to God, as belonging to the cosmos, and then it 
is partial cosmistic. In the second instance it accepts part of the 
cosmos as being divine, and then it is partial theistic. 

However these motives may differ, they have this in common, 
that they either deny or infringe upon the sovereignty of the 
God of the Scriptures. For monism in its various forms denies 
every boundary and thus cannot recognise the law of God as such. 
And the un-Scriptural dualism eer thinks of only a part of God 


* Dr. A. Kuvrsr, E Voto Dordraceno, Vol. I, pee 8: “ And with this ‘ doctrine concerning 
God ’ the sparring with the equally Greci phical idea of Theism will be stopped. But this 


says nothing. At the best it contains a denial of Deism and Polytheism, but it certainly does not 
hinder the intrusion of Pantheism ; and the Unitarians, just like the Groningers here in our country 
who deny the holy Trinity, use the word Theism and Theistic with preference.”’ 

? Naturally the terms “monism"’’ and “ dualism’’ may not be used elsewhere without 
or two functions as “‘ function-monism,”’ and, in the same way, “‘ function-dualism.”’ 


wey 
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as sovereign, or else thinks that God has got to share His 
sovereignty with creation.’ 
IV 

Let us use these distinctions while looking at the difficulties 
before which the Christians among the Greeks came to stand. 
when in their time they laboured in this domain. 

To do this we must go back to the time when the Gospel was 
preached to the peoples about the Mediterranean Sea. Nothing 
is less correct than the view which, forgetting the difference 
between the Gospel and those who heard it, dreams of a pure 
primitive Christianity. On the contrary, there was a very great 
danger that these peoples with their primeval, thoroughly heathen 
culture which was dear to them, did not understand the Gospel ; 
even at those times when they felt that they could accept it 
—yes, perhaps then especially. 

This misunderstanding of the Gospel threatened the highly- 
cultured most of all, because it was their task to give the main 
content of the Old and the New Testament in a language which 
would speak to their surroundings. 

We honour them because they saw their task. 

And we are surprised at the way in which they. did their 
work, For the view of Bréuter’ c.s, that early Christianity made 
no deep impression upon philosophy, is decidedly wrong. Had it 
been otherwise, then surely would they have failed to see the 
difference between the Holy Scriptures and their own earlier 
philosophy, and the entire development of the Medizval 
scholasticism would have come to pass. 

If we look a little more closely, we can notice a remarkable 
difference. As long,as the struggle is against Monism they are 
conscious of the danger of being led astray : even OriceEN does not 
accept the Eastern Neo-Platonism without radical modifications. 

tion of Scripture as “ Theism,’’ holding to the middle of the road between pantheism and deism. 
2. Deism is but a variation within the limits of pan-cosmism : it conceives of God as a machine- 
3 Jn thio woy ene can never distinguish in * * Monism "’ between the ignoring and the subsuming 
motive (negeerend en subsumecrend); pantheism is something other than atheism, and 
pan-cosmism is other than a-cosmism. 
4- To throw aside the denial of boundaries, taking this position over against deistic pan-cosmism 
and pantheism, is not sufficient to describe a system. 
5. The use of the term “ theism "’ to accomplish this, is subject to objections (see note 3). 
Em. Brehier, Histoire de La pbilesopbie, Paris, 1928, 1, 486-522. 
26 
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It is a different matter when we look at Dualism. 

This does not apply so much to the attitude toward partial 
cosmism as is clear from the battle against the Christology of 
Arius. To be sure, the victory over Arianism was gained only 
after difficult fighting. But we must not forget that this was 
largely a result of the attitude of the court. But soon after the 
eclipse of Arianism at court, it was thrust out of the state church. 

Against this background the wavering in regard to partial 
theism stands out in sharper lines. This error followed 
Christianity like a shadow. It will be profitable, therefore, to 
go into this in detail (V) and to follow this on through its historical 
development (VIff). 


V 


To begin with, partial theism is un-Scriptural. It has this 
quality in common with all monism and with partial cosmism. 
It also has this other thing in common with partial cosmism, that 
in contrast with monism it really does recognise a boundary 
between what it looks upon as divine and the rest of the cosmos— 
thus it is dualistic—but it draws this line of boundary at the 
wrong place, that is, it does not place it there where Scripture 
says that the boundary between God and the cosmos is to be 
found. But whereas partial cosmism counts part of God as 
belonging to the cosmos, this partial theism counts part of the | 
cosmos as being divine, from which fact it derives its name. But 
in this deifying it does not go so far as pantheism, for rather than 
go so far, it calls a halt on the way : and so we have the modifying 
word “ partial.” 

When we set out to compare this partial theism with the main 
_ points of a Scriptural philosophy, we find the following : 


(a) It accounts part of the cosmos, namely, that part which 
it considers to be divine, to be co-sovereign with God over the 
remaining part of the cosmos. According to this theory the high 
God shares His sovereignty with part of creation. All that we 
call partial theism is agreed that this statement is correct. 
Difference of opinion rises when the question is raised as to 
where this line which marks off part of the cosmos as being divine, 
really runs. And this difference of opinion is very great among 
the defenders of partial theism. For our purpose it is sufficient 
to mention the two main groups. Some think that this line runs 
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between things, so that one thing is sovereign over another. 
Others say that the line runs between the functions of one and 
the same thing. In the first instance one could speak of partial . 
thing-theism, and in the second instance of partial function- 
hei 

(5) In the matter of religion this theory naturally has its 
logical conclusions. It denies the existence of a boundary 
between God and that part of the cosmos which it considers 
sovereign. And so it must accept the proposition that this part 
of the cosmos—whether it be a thing or function—exists in a 
more intimate relation to God that the rest of the cosmos. 
Partial theism therefore myst conceive of religion as being a unto 
of things or a unto functionalis. 

(c) Finally, in regard to the fall of man, it denies : 

1. The total depravity of man; 
2. Death as punishment for sin ; 
3. The primary forgiving character of grace. 

All of this is expressed so clearly in the term “ partial 
theistic,” that this brief summary, arrived at by analysis, will 
suffice. 

Let us now turn to the history of this partial theistic motif 
in its mixture with Scriptural thought. 


(To be continued.) 


D. H. Tu. 


Amsterdam. 


SCOTTISH THEOLOGICAL LEARNING IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


I sHoutp like in this article to make some inquiry into the 
state of theological learning in Scotland in the seventeenth 
century, the sources from which it was drawn, and the methods 
that were employed in its acquisition. Fortunately we have 
. to deal with a century which has a certain very definite unity of 
its own, for Scots changed remarkably little in this hundred 
years. They were sometimes Presbyterian and sometimes Epis- 
copalian. Now they followed Knox’s Liturgy and now the 
Westminster Directory. The relations of Church and State 
varied. But the people and the Church continued to be 
Scottish. Even in the Episcopal periods there was never any 
suggestion of the Church of England about a Scottish service or 
a Scottish bishop, and all the while (with an occasional exception 
to prove the rule) clergy and people remained unshakably 
Calvinist. 
Throughout the century Scottish culture was scarcely 
impressive. Brilliant writers and thinkers were not plentiful. 
Neither was the country ever curing period long blessed 
with that peace that makes calm refléttion’ natural and easy. 
Immediately practical issues and somewhat petty disputes 
occupied men’s minds and absorbed their energies; and while 
the voice of conscience spoke without ceasing, and the fear of 
the Lord was in most hearts, vision was limited and life a little 
thing. Imagination and originality were not characteristic of 
the time, but it was erudite and serious and stolidly conservative. 
Not everyone was a theologian, but practically everybody 
was interested in theology. The mass of the people had no 
acquaintance with letters, and their mental and spiritual nourish- 
ment came to them almost entirely from the pulpit, with its 
“ painful ” sermons, reverently prepared, strongly biblical, strictly 
doctrinal, logical, systematic and comprehensive, with the cate- 
chetical instruction begun in their childhood and revised before 
each Communion, and with the most popular of the metrical 
psalms printed clear upon every memory. 
There were laymen who read religious books. Jaffray of 
Kingswells, an intelligent gentleman with genuine, if somewhat 
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eccentric, religious interests, well-known to Cromwell, studied 
Thomas Goodwin and John Owen and no doubt many another. 
Alexander Brodie of Brodie, mentions in his diary a very miscel- 
laneous collection of books he read—classics and histories chiefly, 
but also Musculus and Gualther, David Dickson and Samuel 
Rutherford, Thomas Edwards, Richard Baxter, Jeremy Taylor, 
Samuel Hudson of New England, the sermons of Christopher 
Love, John Gilpin on the Quakers, and eventhe Koran. Towards 
the end of the century Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, Lord Deskford 
and others were devouring the mystical literature of all lands. 
The ministers, however, naturally set the theological 
standard, and it is with them that we shall concern ourselves. 


I 


By no means every parish—in spite of James Kirkton—had 
its school in the seventeenth century. Forbes of Corse has. 
pathetic information to give about the state of things at least 
in certain highland districts. Nevertheless Presbyteries did 
their best to stimulate the backward generosity of heritors, and 
the General Assembly (as in 1645) laid down careful regulations 
which helped to make a sound and solid education possible. The 
masters were most often young men desirousof entering the ministry 
or men who had prepared for the Church, but had not obtained 
a charge. The Schoolmaster was appointed by the session, and 
‘ supervised by them and}by the Presbytery. He was generally 
session-clerk and precentor and would be reader in the Episcopal 
periods. He often took part in the Presbytery exercises, and as 
a licentiate he would preach in vacant churches, or in the absence 
of the minister. He had to instruct the children in scripture 
knowledge, in Catechism, and in the singing of the Psalms. 
Altogether school and schoolmaster were very closely associated 
with the Church. Interest in theology characterised most of the 
teachers under whose influence the children came, and so theology 
(apart from home influences) early took its place in the school- 
boy’s mind. 

Many who became ministers were sons of the Manse, brought 
up in the atmosphere of a theological study, accustomed to devout 
exercises and strict attendance upon ordinances. We are told 
by one how, as a boy, he was allowed by his father to stay in the 
room when other ministers or scholars were present, and was 
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afterwards examined upon his impressions of what had been dis- 
cussed and encouraged to take an interest in such matters, It 
was to the Manse at Ormiston that William Carstares was sent 
for his schooling. Other future ministers were privately educated 
by tutors who acted as secretary and chaplain in the house, for 
quite a number of those who gave themselves to the ministry 
in the seventeenth century were sons of lairds, and had in their 
homes as a constant companion one who was interested in the- 
ology. Such was the fortune for example of Robert Boyd of 
Trochrig, John Forbes of Corse, James Fraser of Brea. 

It seems worth noting how in those diffefent ways Theology 
and the calling of the ministry were more clearly present in the 
experience of boys in-those days than they are now, when schools 
and schoolmasters have ceased to have the old religious associa- 
tions and when lairds’ “ servants ” are no longer licentiates of the 
Church. | 

The method by which the scholars were later to attack their 
theological studies was naturally to some extent determined by 
the type of schooling provided for them in ‘their early days. 
They would at first in most cases attend village schools where 
they would learn something of reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Very often we find singing specially mentioned. Sir John Clerk 
of Penicuik, complains that his writing was spoiled by having to 
take down the sermons in Church. He also refers to the too 
severe discipline in school as “a bad custom of these times,” 
Very soon pupils turned to Latin, and later even conversation 
was in that tongue. We find that candidates for teaching posts 
even in small country schools—for example at Rathven in 1623 


—were tested as to their ability to teach Latin. In the Grammar | 


Schools this was more to be expected, though it is a little surpris- 
ing to find the Presbytery at Banff requiring candidates to dis- 
cuss passages of a latin author so as to show “.thair ahalysis both 
logicall and rhetoricall and poeticall.” There were famous 
Grammar Schools at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Stirling 
and many other places, to which boys came from a distance— 
thus John Livingstone went to Stirling. The type of education 
provided was much what we trace from the regulations governing 
the High School of Edinburgh from 1644. During a five years’ 
course instruction was given, beginning with the, rudiments 
from Despauter (interpolated), then the Syntax of Erasmus and 
some Corderius and Cicero; then more Cicero and some Terence 
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and Ovid. There followed Buchanan’s Psalms and Virgil and 

Horace, while in the final year study concentrated upon rhetoric. 

Facility of expression in Latin prose and verse was expected. 


II 


The school course prepared directly for the University where 
Latin was taken for granted, and attention turned to Greek which 
formed the basis of the philosophical studies. Hebrew was also 
studied. The students were mere boys, for it was customary 
to enter College at the age of 13, 14 or 15. Gilbert Burnet— 
rather a precocious child—graduated at 14. For such mere 
boys Hebrew was simpler than it is to men who have years pre- 
viously (as at present) ceased linguistic study, and perhaps this 
accounts partly for the particular interest we find taken in Hebrew 
—and in the Old Testament—by the ministers “ the seven- 
teenth century. 

Rhetoric and Logic and the Art of = and a little 
Mathematics soon called for attention, to be followed by more 
Aristotle—Metaphysics, Ethics, Politics, Pneumatics, perhaps 
even a little Anatomy as that could be learned from mere lectures, 
and in the fourth and final year, Physics and Geography and 
Astronomy as these were then understood. In the course of the 
century little change of method or subject was introduced, though 
new influences crept in and the names of Descartes, Gassendi, 
Boyle and Hobbes appear in the dictates. 

The students were much occupied in taking down and copy- 
ing out and closely studying the latin lectures. Divinity students 
had to submit to the Presbyteries their versions of the professor’s 
dictates and sustain examination upon them. There were 
further the Disputations, private and public,—the elaboraté 
logical defence of theses, after the method of all mediaeval aca- 
demic discussions. As a mental discipline this practice certainly 
had some justification, for it tended to develop orderly thinking, 
logical accuracy, quick judgment, clear expression, fluent utter- 
ance, clever criticism, ingenious argument. It was, however, 
intellectual duelling, and as a method of discussion it produced, 
and could produce, only the kind of peace which duelling pro- 
_ duces. Sympathetic appreciation of an opponent’s position 
was not thought of; and so there was little possibility of the 
conversion which may result from friendly investigation based 
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on acommon desire to learn. It also tended seriously to pedantry 
and to the merely academic, and from this point of view received 
merciless criticism from Erasmus and John Milton and more 
indirectly in the Litterae Obscurorum Virorum. 

The use to which the method might be put is exemplified 
by John Menzies’s public controversies with the Jesuit Dempster 
in Aberdeen, and the public debates of the Marischal College 
students with the Quakers in 1675. Academic disputation, was 
not only the basis of theological literature and influential in 
ecclesiastical politics, but it affected the sermon of the period, 
dictating the logical arrangement, the formality, the division 
and sub-division, the objections and replies to objections which 
characterised those exhaustive and oo compositions 
upon the “ ordinary.” 

Throughout the four years course in Arts the students had 
been under the supervision of a Regent. He was a young man 
selected by examination from amongst the two or three most 
brilliant recent graduates. He had not the position of a modern 
professor. A few years later he would become minister of some 
parish. Meanwhile he gave dictates and conducted disputations 
on all the subjects required—Greek literature, logic, pneumat- 
ology, ethics, politics, mathematics, physics, cosmography, 
astronomy. | 

_ The Arts course was practically a study of Aristotle, and the 
letter of his works must have been singularly familiar to some of 
the more distinguished regents. They had many helps, commen- 
taries such as those of Zabarella on the physical subjects, or 
Walaeus on the ethical, light upon the Organon from Porphyry’s 
_Isagoge, and later Burgersdyck’s J nstitutes, and Heereboord’s 
Praxts, various Epitomes and such curious works as Index rerum 
omnium quae in Aristotelis operibus continentur absolutissimus 
(1576), and Aristotelis sententiae omnes undiquaque selectissimae 
(1564). Theology was not neglected, for the students went 
regularly to church and to prayers, had weekly lectures on theo- 
logical topics from the Principal, and were obliged to study works 
in Divinity such as Grotius’s de Veritate, a commentary upon 
the Heidelberg Catechism, and The Whole Duty of Man. 

The method of University study was pure scholasticism. 
There was no touch of criticism, no thought of departure from 
the beaten track; and this was natural, for the regents were 


generally only beginners, very dependent upon what they had 
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been taught themselves within the last few years, and with little 
time to do more than elaborate the dictates of their own teacher. 
Indeed it seems that some regents did not trouble to elaborate 
these, but used them simpliciter. In 1690 it was charged against 
Mr. Andrew Massie, regent at King’s College, Aberdeen, that he 
copied his lectures from those of John Strachan under whom 
he had been a student. The lectures on Ethics used at King’s 
College in 1693 were identical with those dictated by Henry 
Scougal some twenty years earlier; and even these contain 
many passages taken verbatim and without acknowledgment 
from Henry More, Hugo Grotius and others. _ 

Robert Leighton at Edinburgh University avoided “ dictats,” 
and gave instead eloquent lectures of his own calculated to stimu- 
late thought and piety. He blamed the<disputations for the 
sects and factions in the Church. Education, he felt, had been 
arranged “ as if disputing was the end of learning, as fighting is 
the design of going to war; hence the youth, when they enter 
the school, begin disputing, which never ends but with their life.” 
The methods adopted he believed were “ more apt to inspire 
the mind with pride than to improve it.” William Douglas, 
a professor of Divinity at Aberdeen a little earlier in the century, 
himself regarded as “a great disputerin the schools at graduations,” 
wrote in deprecation of “‘ exaggerated attacks ” and realised the 
connection between this university teaching and the many 
“ unnecessary religious dissensions” of his day. Students 
everywhere became restless under the traditional methods, and 
we find frequent complaint of poor attendance at classes. 
Bursars were asked to prove that they took down the dictates 
themselves. ‘They were on occasions warned that they would 
not receive their bursaries unless they gave better attendance. 
Such regulations are an indication of what was happening. 
At Edinburgh towards the close of the century Professor Munro 
ceased to “dictate” and “ catechised” instead. He agreed 
with the students that the time spent in taking down and tran- 
scribing lectures might be better occupied in reading published 
works, He said that he found them “ better satisfied, much more 
edified and less wearied” under his treatment, and attending 
more regularly. 

The Divinity course like that in Arts consisted of four sessions. 
At Glasgow in 1664 the regulation was that students go through 
the whole body of theology and the scriptures with frequent 
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homilies and handling of controversies, and obtain some know- 
ledge of the history of the Church, and know Hebrew and Greek 
and even a little Chaldaic and Syriac. Gilbert Burnet who was 
professor at Glasgow 1669-1674 tells us how he planned his work 
and on different days “ made all the students in course explain 
a part of the body of Divinity in Latin with a thesis and answer 
all the arguments,” “ had a prelection in Latin in which I designed 
to go through a body of Divinity in ten or twelve years,” gave 
an English commentary on a Gospel, expounded Hebrew Psalms, 
discussed Church Worship and Government, heard and criti- 
cised sermons, and also held conference with the students upon 
religious and other questions. William Douglas in one of his 
books offers much good advice to students, and warns students 
of Divinity against merely reading without collecting anything 
from what they read, and against allowing their minds to be 
confused by the multitude of books. He urges the diligent 
study of the creeds, and the theological discussions of the 
Fathers, and such commonplaces as those of Melanchthon 
and Calvin and Peter Martyr, but very specially to make 
diligent study of the scriptures, quoting with approval the 
saying of Musculus, “ Visne esse bonus Theologus? Cura ut 
sis bonus Biblicus.” | 
Typical works which indicate the style of the dictates are 
the Therapeutica Sacra of David Dickson, John Forbes’s Theo- 
logia Moralis and even his Instructiones, and Samuel Ruther- 
ford’s Examen Arminiantsmt. 


III 


A certain number of men completed their studies abroad, 
or came later into touch with foreign scholars. 

With a view to licence students were subjected by the Pres- 
byteries to a series of examinations spread over a period of some 
months, in Hebrew and Greek, questionary trial in historical 
theology, a latin exegesis on some common head with subsequent 
disputation thereupon, an exercise with addition (analysing and 
commenting upon a text to bring out textual and critical know- 
ledge), and a popular sermon. Thereafter the candidate was 
*‘licentiat to open his mouth in publick as occasione sall serve 
as ane expectant,” or given “ liberty to exercise his gift.” Before 
ordination to a parish similar trials had to be faced. 
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The standard of learning demanded was not necessarily high. 
Gilbert Burnet complains that in his early days even the leading 
preachers had not very much Hebrew or Greek, but contented 
themselves with the study of the controversies against Rome and 
against Arminianism. At an earlier date we find the demand was 
chiefly that the candidate be “ weill-seen in contraversies” ; 
and towards the end of the century we have the complaint that © 
when ministers have enough latin to plough through some Dutch 
theological treatise they are thought learned. Perhaps the intel- 
lectual standard was lower at certain points in the century than at 
others. About 1650 it was chiefly important from the Presby- 
tery’s point of view that an expectant should be very familiar 
with the Covenants and the Acts of the Commissions of Assembly. 
A dozen years later the demand for Episcopally inclined candi- 
dates produced the “ Curates ” to many of whom extraordinary 
deficiency in learning is attributed. But the prescribed Uni- 
versity course was one which brought to any student the possi- 
bility of wide, if scholastic knowledge, and that many ministers 
had read extensively or intensively is evident. 

The “ Exercise” prevented the total extinction of such 
pretensions to scholarship as the ordinary minister might have. 
In 1617 the Synod of Aberdeen ordered that “the common 
heads of controversy be handled every month in all the exercises 
of the diocese, which shall be set down in theses, and disputation 
to follow thereon after doctrine.” In accordance with this, 
Presbytery minutes regularly record that so and so handled a 
certain common head and “his travells was allowed by the 
brethren after censure,” or that so and so “ who had spoken on 
the common head de Paedabaptismo is found by all to have been 
deserted in the delyverse of it, so that he gave not satisfaction,” 
or that so and so “ taught in Latin,” and “ both the mater and 
expression was approven.” At other meetings of the Presbytery 
one minister “ exercised ” and another “ added,” and the “ cen- 
sure ” was no formality. An entry in the books of the Presbytery 
of Deer speaks of a minister who taught on 1 Thess. i. 3 and 4 
and was “found to have delyvered orthodox doctrin, but is 
gravely exhorted to study a more spirituall way of applicatioun 
to consciences and tymes,” while another who had preached, 
“is found to have given the Presbyterie no satisfaction at all, 
but to have spoken lyk a man who had nether sought God nor 
taken paines,” though another who had added, “ is approven as 
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one who had done according to his talent and who was endeavour- 
ing honestly to improve it for his Master’s advantage.” 

Such typical extracts show the periodical tests which the 
Presbyterian system at its best laid upon its ministers, and the 
encouragement offered them to maintain a fair standard of learn- 
ing and utterance. A certain additional check was afforded by 
the regular Presbyterial “‘ visitation ” of congregations with the 
sworn testimony of the elders as to the attention of the minister 
to his studies and preaching as well as to much else. The 
Scottish belief in an educated ministry was unshaken even by 
the Independent invasion. 

The ordinary minister does not seem to have had many books 
beyond his Bible. We know how small was the library of Thomas 
Boston. Books were dear. It was not easy to know what books 
there were on the market, and not easy to arrange their transport 
when they were bought. During a considerable part of the cen- 
tury there were not even meetings of General Assembly, when 
men might have seen the booksellers’ stocks, and discussed 
publications with friends from other parts of the country. 

Here and there we discover men of outstanding intellects 
or with special interests or with peculiar opportunities, and 
something may be learned from a perusal of lists of the books 
they possessed. Andrew Strachan, Minister of Logie-Durno 
and for a few months before his death in 1635 Professor of 
Divinity at King’s College, Aberdeen, left his books to the 
University, and over eighty of them are still in the library. He 
had obviously intimate acquaintance with Aristotle, and a know- 
ledge of the early Church, including the works of Augustine 
and other Fathers, and some of the Historians. He has Occam 
and Aquinas from the Middle Ages, Beza, Bullinger and Zwingli 
from. among the Reformers, and a considerable selection of 
Dutch Theology of recent date. He had of course Bellarmin, 
and others from amongst the outstanding defenders of Rome. 
There are also quite a number of works by Englishmen which 
show he was interested on the ecclesiastical problems which had 
been raised since the Union of 1603. Dictionaries, texts and 
_dommentaries bear witness to the thoroughness of his scholar- 
ship. 
Reference may be made to the Saltoun Library associated 
with the name of Gilbert Burnet of which an account appears 
in the Life by Clarkeand Foxcroft, and also to the extensive library 
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of Leighton at Dunblane which is carefully analysed by Bishop 
Knox in his recent publication. Aberdeen University has a 
manuscript list of the books of James Lundie, Minister of Dal- 
keith in 1680 which the Third Spalding Club hopes soon to pub- 
lish ; and there is also at Aberdeen a catalogue of the library of 
Bishop Patrick Scougal and his son Henry Scougal which displays 
additional interests to those already suggested and like that of 
‘Leighton is strongest in mystical literature. A survey of these 
collections of books is most illuminating as to the reading of out- 
standing, though perhaps not specially characteristic, clergymen 
of the century. 


IV 


The mind of the time shows itself more definitely in the works 
of the great controversialists, and there also we find the widest 
range of theological literature surveyed. It is impossible in 
moderate space to note the names of all the authors mentioned 
in those books, though a complete classified list of this sort would 
be of value. One can only illustrate the width of study involved. 
Thus in David Calderwood’s Altare Damascenum there are 
references to very many of the Fathers and not a few of the less 
known early Church writers. There is evident acquaintance 
with the Councils right up to Trent, with Canon Law, with the | 
Liturgies. There are the Reformers, Wiclif, Calvin, Luther, 
Beza, Peter Martyr, Bucer, etc. There are the leading 
Romanist controversialists, Bellarmin,Cajetan, Suarez, and others. 
There is reference to English authors of different schools, Bilson, 
Whitgift, Whitaker, Godwin, Parker, Field, Perkins, Linwood, 
Cartwright, Camden, Reynolds, Jewel, Morton, Hooker and so 
on. Protestant assemblies such as the Hampton Court Conference 
and Dutch Synods including Dort are mentioned and continental 
authorities include Mucketus, Franciscus Junius, Molinaeus, 
Casaubon, Tilenus, Pareus, Morny and many more. Obviously 
every corner of Christian literature has been npenees to find 
or refute arguments. 

The same applies to that massive work of learning, the 
Ephesians of Robert Boyd. It is not merely an analysis and 
commentary, but a complete body of divinity, with discus- 
sions which cover almost the whole range of theological 
controversy. The full textual apparatus has clearly been at 
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command ; patristic literature, the Greek and Latin classics, 
many almost unknown scholastics, as well as every prominent 
author of his own or recent times may be found mentioned. 
At the end of the volume a list is provided of the authors 
to whom reference is made, and it affords ample proof of vast 
research. | 

When we turn to Roman controversy we have the Jnstruc- 
tiones of John Forbes of Corse, and again this is a mass of learned 
references. Knowledge of the Fathers and of Early Church 
History is particularly strong, every point of heresy has been 
investigated, medieval writers seem thoroughly familiar. 
Romanists such as Gretser, Stapleton, Baronius and above all 
Bellarmin are constantly under examination, the reformers, his 
master Pareus, his friends G. J. Vossius, Archbishop Ussher, 
Andreas Rivetus, his own father the Bishop, English contributors 
to the controversy, and many German, Dutch and French Re- 
formed writers have their place. There are numerous learned 
citations on every page of the great folio volume. In his 
Theologia Moralis he has also room for a number of classical 
references and the Second Book of his Jrentcum is a mass of 
quotations, a large number of them from the Reformers. 

The chief name we associate with the Arminian controversy 
is that of Samuel Rutherford, but he was extremely versatile and 
seems to have at command all the literature of many subjects. 
Thus his Lex Rex displays his acquaintance with political thought 
in the scriptures, the Fathers, the ancient classics, the scholastics, — 
the Reformers, and that interesting company of Jesuits who 
had made this their special topic. When he takes up the defence 
of Presbyterianism as in his Divine Right of Church Government 
and his Due Right of Presbytertes he battles learnedly with Robin- 
son of Leyden and Erastus and Hooker and Jackson and the 
Aberdeen Doctors, citing authors of every period, his books being 
a complete bibliography. He was best known abroad for his 
treatment of Arminianism and his Examen shows minute 
investigation of the relevant literature. On one page we find 
Bellarmin, Vincent Lirensis, and Archbishop Laud quoted 
together, on another Chillingworth and Amesius, on another 
Augustine, Basil and Cyril of Alexandria, on another Corvinus, 
Socinus and Smalcius, on another Martinez de Ripalda, Calvin 
and Chemnitz. All Rutherford’s works offer a most impressive 
parade of erudition. 
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John Strang of Glasgow took a somewhat different attitude 
to that of Rutherford and was an infralapsarian and suspected 
of Amyraldism. His De Voluntate Dei is, however, as learned as 
anything produced by his rival, and amongst the countless 
references we came across early and medizval Christian writers, 
the leading Reformers, the Scots Rollock, Cameron and Ruther- 
ford, the English Perkins, Whitaker and Twisse, teachers in 
Holland including Maccovius, Maresius, Rivetus, Amesius, Wal- 
aeus, Gomarus, Arminius, Grotius, the Leyden Professors, 
Trelcatius, Burgersdyck, etc., and other continentals such as 
Pareus, Molinaeus, Gualther, Buxtorf and Pagninus. | 

No advocate of Arminianism and Prelacy could have been 
found more learned than the first Bishop of Edinburgh, William 
Forbes, whose Constderationes Modestae, dealing irenically with 
questions in the Roman Controversy, show him unquestionably 
one of the best read Theologians of his day. The staunchly 
Presbyterian and Calvinist Gillespies, George and Patrick (and 
more especially the former) reveal a wide knowledge of contin- 
ental and English puritan and independent Theology; and 
John Brown of Wamphray in his Justification and elsewhere 
shows himself equally well versed in what the modern churches 
have had to say, while far from ignorant of the Fathers. James 
Durham in his Treatise concerning Scandal and elsewhere is 
never at a loss for a patristic reference and shows quite a remark- 
able range of historical knowledge. Luther, Calvin, Knox, Mel- 
anchthon, Beza, Bucer, are mentioned and references made to 
numerous recent writers including a number of New England 
puritans. 

Exegesis did not lend itself to quotation. Rollock’s Psalms 
is, indeed, prefaced by short extracts relative to the psalms from 
Early Christian writers ; and his Colossians has one or two refer- 
ences to Augustine and slighting allusions to Plato and Aristotle ; 
but the expository works of Dickson, Nisbet and Hutcheson are 
without citations of other writers. Behind their efforts, how- 
ever, is the detailed linguistic study to which the Reformation 
exaltation of the Bible naturally led; and we find such men as 
John Livingstone, John Row, and later Thomas Boston doing 
most laborious work with the help of the Buxtorfs and Stephanus, 
Tremellius and Junius and Pagninus. 

Sermonic literature as it survives from the seventeenth 
century does not reveal much direct evidence of sources studied. 
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A certain amount of learned (especially linguistic) scaffolding 
_ shows itself about the structure of John Forbes’s sermons as we 
find them in his Diary. Samuel Rutherford’s are sometimes 
argumentative and introduce then a good deal of reference to 
controversial literature. Leighton’s sermons contain occasional 
apt quotations and give throughout the sense of well digested 
learning, especially in Seneca, Augustine, Bernard and the later 
mystics. Scougal’s sermons show very clearly that he had steeped 
his mind in mystical literature and was fresh from the reading of 
John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist. Dickson’s sermons, sub- 
stantial, plain, convincing and converting, the more emotional, 
imaginative, sensuous, and mystical utterances of Rutherford, 
the affecting and persuasive words of Livingstone, the intense 
earnestness of Durham, the direct popular appeal of Andrew 
Gray, the fiery fluency of John Menzies, the broadmindedness of 
Hew Binning, were all effective because they had a solid theologi- 
cal and scriptural basis as well as a truly religious aim. Sound 
learning gave those preachers weight and confidence. 

The worst that could be imagined of the ignorance of Scot- 
tish ministers appears in Scottish Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed. 
It is a scandalous and malicious document, but its statements 
» are not necessarily without foundation; and we may conclude 
from a study of it, that, while in those days (as later) there were 
men in Scottish pulpits who were unworthy of their vocation, 
it was not possible for the church’s worst enemy to adduce 
evidence of general ignorance. Extreme familiarity of language, 
with Scots words and homely and coarse illustrations and allusions, 
were no doubt common. On the other hand we have hints of 
occasional error in the other direction. We hear of logical analysis 
of a text “very remote from vulgar capacities.” We know 
‘there was much “ anti-Arminian metaphysics,” and discussion 
of Election and Reprobation, much detailed argument against 
Popery and Prelacy and constant faithful dealing with the political 
and ecclesiastical causes of God’s wrath. The standard varied 
as regards spirituality and intellect and commonsense ; but one 
knows that every here and there throughout the century a parish 
was blessed with a servant of God whose sermons, like those of 
Henry Scougal, were esteemed as enlightening the mind and warm- 
ing the heart and being plain and intelligible and suited to 
the common capacity. 

No document has quite so much to give us on our whole 
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subject as Robert Baillie’s Letters and Fournals. We know from 
Baillie’s works how wide was his knowledge of Biblical and 
Theological science and of the literature of the Roman, Episcopal, 
Arminian and Independent conflicts of his day. In the Letters 
we find the process of the operation. We see him as a University 
teacher. We are reminded that he was no theoretical spectator 
of the controversies. We perceive his intimacy with the erudite 
of his time. Boyd and Rutherford and Gillespie and Strang and 
James Wood in Scotland he knew of course. His presence at 
the Westminster Assembly gave him the opportunity of meeting 
many of the English divines—Twisse, Calamy and Ashe and 
Rous and Marshall, and with some of them he afterwards main- 
tained correspondence. Whatever was published among them by 
Puritans or Brownists he heard of and was eager to read, and 
not only volumes, but many of the innumerable pamphlets 
which were such a characteristic feature of the struggles of the 
period. He was also closely in touch with Dutch learning, through 
his cousin William Spang, and through his correspondence 
with Voetius and Rivetus and others. He kept himself up-to- 
date with publications in Holland, and had the latest books sent 
him for the Library at Glasgow. He was intelligently interested 
in the different attitudes of mind, and read not only Gomarus 
and Amesius and Spanheim but also Grotius and Vorstius and the 
Acta and Apologia of the Remonstrants, discussing Petavius with 
his students, studying also the writings of Amyraut and the new 
federal teaching of Cocceius, enquiring about the Jansenists and 
Cartesians. He exercised his personal judgment upon all he 
read and we are constantly reminded that while Scots were largely 
dependent upon the books of Englishmen and Dutch professors 
they were by no means uncritical in their reading and had their 
own very definite point of view. 


V 


Our survey suggests one or two more general reflections. 
The range of theological study in seventeenth century 
Scotland is very like what we find elsewhere. Richard Baxter 
in England was writing and reading in a precisely similar way. 
Maresius at Groningen was doing just the same. Reformed 
Europe thought in Latin and had a common experience and was 
a unity to which we have no modern parallel. One could not 
guess from the type of a book, and very often not even from its 
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contents, whether its author were Dutch or English or Scottish. 
He might even be a Scot teaching in France, or a Frenchman 
teaching in Holland. 

It is rather interesting to find so much general familiarity 
with the Fathers. We know that a certain type of Protestant— 
such as Andrew Cant—simply scoffed at them. We know on 
the other hand how Bishop Patrick Forbes and his son strove— 
in imitation of the Magdeburg Centuriators—to counteract 
such an attitude and to emphasise the continuity of Protestantism 
with historical Christianity from primitive times, a position 
which was perhaps scarcely to be expected at the time of the 
First Book of Discipline, but was orthodox in Scotland by the time 
of the Second. Knowledge of the Fathers is not confined to those 
who were specially concerned with the Roman and Episcopal 
controversies. We find it of course in such, as for example in 
John Welsh’s Popery Anatomised ; but we have it said also of 
James Durham that “ he was so familiarly acquainted with the 
Fathers as if he himself had been one of them,” and his writings 
bear out this assertion. Even such a short piece as Hume’s 
Admonition (1609) reveals considerable familiarity with the 
Councils and early writers; and such knowledge (as the allusions 
already made must have proved), went all through the century. 
One notices specially to what an extent the personality of Augus- 
tine had impressed those Protestants. Nearly every writer 
seizes whatever opportunity offers itself of quoting him. 
Exegetes such as Rollock, préachers such as Robert Bruce, con- 
troversialists such as Rutherford, inspirational writers such as 
Robert Fleming, and such different men as Calderwood and 
Robert Leighton, Robert Baron and John Brown of Wamphray, 
George Gillespie and Henry Scougal, William Forbes and John 
Strang, Robert Boyd and George Garden, all quote Augustine 
and quote him with equal reverence. 

The practice of copious citation of authorities—both the 
Fathers and later writers—is the outstanding feature of the theo- 
logical literature of the century. It was, indeed, partly an affecta- 
tion, and we know that one can quote without necessarily under- 
standing—without, indeed, having even read the context of the 
words, We know that the erudite evidence produced was the 
result of gradually accumulating effort—as a modern steamship 
was made possible by the invention of coracles and Spanish 
galleons. Otherwise we would suspect—as was once suggested 
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in the case of Bellarmin—that the works were produced by 
syndicates. 

The habit was due to the prevailing scholasticism of the day. 
Writers used the proof-text method, and sought to substantiate 
their beliefs by accumulating witnesses for themselves and against 
their opponents. To carry a position the number of witnesses 
was depended upon almost as much as the quality of their names, 
and the importance of their judgments; and utterances were 
quoted without reference to their context. Writers were thor- 
oughly versed in the literature of the special problem with which 
they dealt. Their difficulty was to get away from their chosen 
authorities. 

Ministers’ reading was naturally not confined to strictly 
theological works. We find much interest in history, ancient and 
modern. ‘Travel books were popular. Science was not neglected. 
The Latin and Greek classics were the regular study of many 
all their lives. Some knowledge of modern languages is apparent 
here and there. On the other hand there seems to have been 
remarkable neglect of English literature and of contemporary 
foreign drama and poetry. One finds no trace of Shakespeare 
or Milton, though George Herbert was certainly familiar in some 
quarters, 

It is quite clear that the mental background of the century 
was theological to an extent utterly unknown to us. The history 
of those years is ecclesiastical history from beginning to end. 
Even the enemies of the Church were not so much against it as 
some of its present friends. No doubt the times were narrow, 
pedantic and disputatious ; but the people were pious, and theo- 
logical learning was universally respected. There was no great 
theologian who could rank in History with such a giant as Calvin ; 
but there were a number of patient, diligent and extraordinarily 
erudite scholars, and from their publications and University 
classes a very systematic and precise Theology, a genuine delight 
in Theological argument, and an acquaintance with the technical 
vocabulary and the names of Dutch, English and Romanist 
controversialists, filtered down through the pulpits and helped 
to provide both dignity and assurance to the common religion, 
to give meaning to scripture, and to place all life in the light of 
eternity. 

G. D. Henperson. 
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Ir one should wish to characterise Milton, it would be difficult 
indeed to find a name that would better express the impression 
which his personality and life make on us than that of the hero 
of one of his great poems, Samson Agontstes. Samson, the lonely 
giant. Samson, the Champion. The Champion of a great 
cause, seemingly doomed to ruin, but too vital, too essentially 
necessary for mankind, to die. 

A lonely champion he was. No matter whether one asks : 
Who was Milton? Or: What was Milton? The answer is 
always and only: Milton. And if you inquire: Who was stand- 
ing by him in the great struggle of his life? the answer is: 
nobody ; it was only Milton, just Milton. Of him can be said 
what we read of the son of Hagar: his hand was against every- 
body and everybody’s hand was against him. 

But what party, what school, what church, what current of 
thought, can now claim him as their own, now that the fumes of 
faction and of strife around him have lifted ? The answer must 
once more be: nobody—though, of course, his views are more 
closely related to one current of thought than to another. 

Nor has the strife around him wholly ceased. For, though 
Milton’s own struggle has been over long since, there is still a 
struggle going on about him, over him so to say, and lately new | 
oil was poured into the flames of this controversy. 

For it is remarkable indeed, how this great figure has 
attracted people’s attention like a magnet, throughout the 
centuries. He is sitting in majesty on the summit of the English 
Helicon, sometimes veiled by clouds, sometimes displaying all 
the glory of his dazzling countenance—and then some say: he 
belongs to us, and others: no, he is of our kin; but there are 
also those who grimly turn their backs on him and growl: Let 
him be; he only belongs to himself, or at best he is one of the 
relics of a time and faith that has no longer any message for us. 
Let him be. 

However, the number of these grumblers is continually 
decreasing in our days, and you and I are not among them. 
Yet, we do not want to claim him as our own, but to understand 
him better, this giant who strides over the tops of Parnassus in 
superhuman splendour. 
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For two reasons I should like to say a few words about him. 
The first is, that I was repeatedly struck by the fact that in some 
writers there is a tendency to put several of the repugnant qual- 
ities they blame him for, on to Calvinism, and yet to hold, on the 
other hand, that he is not really a Calvinist at all. 

And the second is, that criticism has been very busy about 
him of late and has endeavoured to place him in a new light, so 
that Professor Denis Saurat of Bordeaux even feels himself 
entitled to speak of a “ nouvelle école” in Miltonic studies. 

The first question that presents itself is: Was Milton a 
Calvinist, yes or no? And the answer must so unreservedly be 
in the negative, that one is inclined to wonder how it is possible 
that the legend of Milton being the Calvinistic poet par excellence 
should have been able to hold its own notwithstanding all the 
outstanding facts that prove the contrary. In my opinion we 
must look for the cause of this in the words Calvinist and Puritan 
being often interchanged, though their meanings are widely 
different. 

Now, if a man falls into that error, it is easy to explain that 
he is unstable in the application of the name of Calvinist to 
Milton, because Milton was undoubtedly a Puritan but as 
undoubtedly no Calvinist. 

Even if one does not take the word Puritan in its historical 
sense, that is in the meaning it conveyed in the heroic age of 
Puritanism in England in the middle decades of the seventeenth 
century, even then it will not do to treat the terms Puritan and 
Calvinist as if they were synonyms. 

For if one takes the word Puritan in its present popular 
sense, denoting a man of stern views who has forsworn what he 
considers to be the idle pleasures of the world, if, I say, one takes 
the word Puritan in that meaning, it does not only apply to 
Calvinists, but also, for example, to orthodox Baptists and 
Quakers. Floyd Dell even calls Upton Sinclair a Puritan. 

And as to the historical meaning of the word Puritan—for 
which we must turn to the England of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries—I tried to give a brief outline of that in my 
Butler, the Author of Hudibras, 1923 (pp. 113-131). I can only 
say a few words about it here. 

As you all know, the word Puritan means properly speaking 
something like “ Purifier”: the Puritans were people who 
wanted to purify the Church of England from what, in their 
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opinion, savoured too much of the Church of Rome. Some of 
them remained in the Anglican Church ; others left it or were 
ousted from it, and formed different groups: Presbyterians, 
Independents or Congregationalists, Millenarians, Quakers, etc. 
All these were Puritans—but only the Presbyterians and, to a 
certain extent, the Independents or Congregationalists proper, 
might be called Calvinists. 

All were Puritans, for all maintained that the Bible was 
their only guide for their faith and their lives, thus opposing 
subjection to the priesthood and to ecclesiastical authority, 
all the while laying more stress on ethics than on dogma,’ which, 
I think, is characteristically English: historically Puritanism is 
a typical English phenomenon! But by no means were all of 
them Calvinists, that is adherents of the doctrine of the election 
of sinners to eternal life by the free grace of God, this in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of the fundamental and unmitigated 
sinfulness of human nature in a// men before their regeneration, 
and the perseverance of redeemed man in grace. 

And among all these we also find John Milton. Doubtless 
a genuine Puritan, not only in the sense indicated above, but 
also in the political sense of the word, as he belonged to the 
party that defended the rights and the liberties of the people 
against the encroachments made on them by the crown, especially 
by Charles I. 

However much the Puritans might differ, there was one 
mental attitude which was characteristic of them all: absolute 
subjection to the Word of God on the one hand, and a strong 
desire for liberty, a strong impatience of all arbitrary bonds laid 
on them by man, on the other. 

And that is also John Milton’s attitude: “The rule and 
canon of faith, therefore, is Scripture alone,” he says in his 
De Doctrina Christiana’? ; and his whole life has been one great 
struggle for liberty, personal, religious and civil a the 
liberty of speech and of printing, and what not. 

So it is quite sure that Milton was a Puritan. But as certain 
it is that he was not a Calvinist. He could not even agree with 
the Nicene Creed. For he had decidedly Arian principles. 
Speaking of the relation between God the Father and the Son 


1 See especially the “ conduct-books”’ of the Puritans, on which Schiicking rightly lays so much 
stress in his Die Familie im Puritanismus (1929). 
* De Dectrina Christiana in Bohn's Standard Library, IV., p. 445. 
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of God, he says: “ (God) was properly the Father of the Son 
made of His own substance. Yet it does not follow from hence 
that the Son is co-essential with the Father, for then the title 
of Son would be least of all applicable to Him, since He Who is 
properly the Son is not coeval with the Father, much less of the 
same numerical essence ; otherwise the Father and the Son would 
be one person.”* And further: “ If God be one God, and 
that one God the Father, and if notwithstanding the Son be also 
called God, the Son must have received the name and nature 
of Deity from God the Father, in conformity with His decree 
and will.””* 

Thus Milton expresses himself in his De Doctrina Christiana, 
And Paradise Lost is in accordance with this. For that matter, 
we can generally say that the views which Milton expounds more 
systematically in his Latin treatise on the Christian Doctrine, 
also make themselves felt, but in the manner of the poet now, of 
course, in his three great poems: Paradise Lost, Paradise Re- 
gained, and Samson Agonistes. The limited range of this paper 
does not allow me to point this out in detail. That it should be 
so, is not to be wondered at, as all the works mentioned took 
existence in Milton’s last, mature period. 

In his youth he was much more orthodox. In that splendid 
hymn On the Morning of Christ’s Natsvity, which he wrote when 
he was twenty-one, he sings of the new-born King: 

7 That glorious Form, that Light unsufferable, 

And that far-beaming blaze of Majesty, 

Wherwith he wont at Heav’ns high Councel-Table 

To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside ; 
so then he still believes in the Trinity, whereas afterwards, as we 
saw, he considered Christ’s godhead only as conferred on Him 
by decree of the Father. And to the Holy Ghost, I would add 
now, he assigns an even more inferior place: “ The Holy Spirit,” 
he says in De Doctrina Christiana, “ inasmuch as he is a minister 
of God, and therefore a creature, was created or produced of the 
substance of God, not by a natural necessity, but by the free will 
of the agent, probably before the foundations of the world were 
laid, but later than the Son, and far inferior to Him.” 


' De Doctrina Christiana in Bohn's Standard Library, IV., p. 83. 
Ibid., p. 95- 
3 Ibid., p. 169. 
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The evolution in Milton’s views in this matter is typical of 
the whole complex of his thoughts. This strong individualist, 
who said, “The rule and canon of faith is Scripture alone,” 
but added, “every man is to decide for himself through 
its aid, under the guidance of the Spirit of God,” built up 
for himself a personal philosophy, which was entirely and 
exclusively his own, and for which there is only one suitable 
name: Miltonism.* 

I therefore want to make it understood that, unless I expressly 
state the opposite, I take Milton as he is in his mature, later 
period, after the terrible downfall of the Puritans. 

I said that Milton was no Calvinist. ‘That he was not even, 
on the whole, orthodox in the ordinary acceptation of the word. 
Witness his denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

And in his views of the origin of things he is doubtless in- 
fluenced by Neo-Platonic and Pantheistic notions as they had 
got embedded in the Renaissance. In his chapter on Creation 
in De Doctrina Christiana it becomes clear that he thinks the 
orthodox notion of Creation—that ould have produced 
matter, forms, bodies, out of nothi uite absurd. Equally 
impossible it seems to him that matter should have existed from 
eternity, coeval with God Himself. So in his opinion there is 
only one possibility left: everything has emanated from God. 
And “ since therefore,” he concludes, “ it has been satisfactorily 
proved, under the guidance of Scripture, that God did not 
produce everything out of nothing, but of Himself, I proceed 
to consider the necessary consequence of this doctrine, namely, 
that if all things are not only from God, but of God, no created 
thing can be finally annihilated.”* __ 

Another consequence of this theory is, according to Milton, 
that “ the original matter of which we speak, is not to be looked 
upon as an evil or trivial thing, but as intrinsically good, and the 
chief productive stock of every subsequent good.”* Which is, 
of course, decidedly anti-Neo-Platonic. 

This point of view involves that there could not be any 
essential difference between spirit and matter. And it was 
bound to lead Milton to the denial of an essential distinction 
between soul and body. When he has pointed to the words of 


t See also Paul Chauvet, La Religion de Milton, Paris, 1909. 
2 De Doctrina Christiana in B. IV., 181. 
3 Ibid., p. 179. 
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the Bible telling us that “ man became a living soul,” he goes on 
by saying: “ Hence it may be inferred, that man is a living 
being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, not compound 
or separable, not, according to the common opinion, made up» 
and framed of two distinct and different natures, as of soul and 
body—but that the whole man is soul and the soul man, that is 
to say, a body, or substance individual, animated, sensitive, and 
rational,” 

Consequently Milton rejected the orthodox doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, which had so emphatically been main- 
tained by his older contemporary, Descartes, with whom he on 
the other hand agrees in laying much stress on reason as the 
guiding principle of man, as abundantly appears from his great 
poems and from De Doctrina Christiana, passim, and was also 
drawn attention to by Mr. Denis Saurat in his Pensée de Milton. 

Milton, then, rejects the orthodox doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. Or had we better say that he proclaims the 
immortality of the body? This is mot quite a paradox, as he 
sees no essential difference between body and soul. It is true 
Milton uses the terms “ body ” and “ soul,” but then he under- 
stands by “ soul” rather, as he puts it, “an inspiration of some 
divine virtue fitted for the exercise of life and reason, and infused 
into the organic body.”” 

It goes without saying that, according to Milton, body and 
soul die together. That manifestation of the unity “man” 
which we call soul, falls asleep at death, and awakes again when 
in the day of resurrection the body rises from the grave. Milton, 
therefore, was in his later years a Mortalist or “ Soulsleeper ” 
as these people were then called. 

It is remarkable that Milton in his definition of man, quoted 
above, literally uses the words of another contemporary of his, 
_ John Hobbes, the great prophet of Materialism, who also calls 
man “a body or substance individual, animated, sensitive and 
rational.” Indeed, in his cosmological conceptions and their 
consequences he doubtless got on materialistic lines, however 
great the difference may be between Milton’s general train of 
thought and that of Hobbes, seeing that Milton started from a 
purely Theistic Spiritualism and treated matter only as something 


secondary. 


1 De Doctrina Christiana in B. IV., p. 188. 
Ibid., p. 188. 
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All this is sufficient to prove that Milton was not even 
orthodox in the accepted sense of the word.’ And from the 
Calvinists he differed in particular by his denial of the doctrine — 
of predestination and his recognition (to a certain extent) of free 
will in man. 

“T allow that future events which God has foreseen, wil] 
happen certainly, but not of necessity,” he says in his De Doctrina 
Christiana.*’ And further: “ It seems, then, that there is no 
particular predestination or election, but only general—or in other 
words, that the privilege belongs to all who heartily believe, and 
continue in their belief—that none are predestinated or elected 
irrespectively, e.g. that Peter is not elected as Peter, or John as 
John, but inasmuch as they are believers and continue in their 
belief.” 

“It is much better,” Milton maintains, “ to‘allow to man 
some portion of free will in respect of good works, or at least of 
good endeavours”; this is much better “ad asserendam 
justitiam Dei,” which expression reminds us at once of the opening 
lines of Paradise Lost, where he even introduces a Latinism 
apparently derived from it, namely assert in the sense of vindicate : 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 

It is then, as I said, according to Milton better to allow some 
portion of good will to man “ad asserendam justitiam Dei,” 
for, he observes, “ if He (=God) inclines the will of man to 
moral good or evil according to His own pleasure, and then 
rewards the good and punishes the wicked, the course of equity 
seems to be disturbed.’ 

_ Milton’s attitude towards predestination and free will, of 
course, has its necessary consequences for his standpoint as to the 
perseverance of man in grace, and other matters of which I cannot 
treat hereatany length. It is evident that in these things Milton 
took sides with the Arminians, whose great advocate in England, 
the famous Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, he had formerly 
attacked so fiercely. 


Orthodox in religion is sighs or tn 
doctrine, not heretical or indep ded or original ; generally accepted as right or true, in 


* B. IV., p. 41. 
3 Ibid., p. 49- 


4 Ibid., pp. 267-268. 
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In his views of Baptism Milton is a Baptist’; by setting, in 
practice, more value on the “ inner light” than on Scripture 
(though he declares to accept only the lead of the latter) and also 
by rejecting a regular clergy he joins hands with the Quakers* ; 
in his looking forward to the Millennium he proves himself a 
Millenarian ; in his notions of church-rule he ‘s more independent 
than the Independents, more individualistic than the greatest 
Individualists.$ 

Indeed, did I say too much when I maintained that Milton 
cannot be included in any special school of thought, in any 
definitely labelled religious persuasion? If we want to indulge 
our passion for labelling, we had better put his philosophy all by 
itself, and call it Miltonism—with one adherent: John Milton. 


John Milton was a Puritan among the Puritans, but cer- 
tainly no Calvinist.__Thére can be no doubt about this. And 
yet it is the confusion of these two names with reference to him 
which is, in my opinion, greatly responsible for the frequent 
misunderstanding of Milton’s position in the currents of thought 
of his time. 

Of course, Milton’s thought was not without any connection 
with Calvinism. For some ten years (+1636—+1646) he had 
even been considered to take his stand with the Presbyterians, 
who were certainly as Calvinistic in their views as any among 
the Puritans. And afterwards, in his last, great, mature period, 
the period of Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
and De Doctrina Christiana, he was not quite severed from that 
past. But more we cannot say for his Calvinism. 

The Swede Liljegren, one of the most talented Miltonic 
scholars of the “ New School,” also confuses Puritanism and 
Calvinism. In his Studies in Milton he says in the introduction, 
after first giving a sketch of Calvinism as he sees it: “An 
examination of Milton’s Works must undoubtedly start from the 
point of view offered. An individualist, self-respecting even to 
the point of self-complacency, deeply contemptuous of disagree- 
able fellow-beings, active, an innovator, revolutionary, caste- 
hating, facing the future, he exhibits the features pointed out,’”* 
that is, of Calvinism. 


3 Ibid., 452-470. 
4 S. Liljegren, Studies in Milton (1918), Introduction, p. xix. 
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And then he adds in a note: “ Of course, this does not 
affect his position as advanced beyond Puritanism.” Here, too, 
the terms Calvinism and Puritanism are evidently interchanged. 
I can only observe in passing that Liljegren entertains strangely 
distorted views of Calvin and Calvinism, which display an 
almost childish ignorance as far as this important part of his 
subject is concerned.' 

And then it further comes to this, that the many disagreeable 
characteristics which Liljegren thinks he sees in Milton, such as 
his strong ego-centric tendencies, his pride, his untrustworthi- 
ness, his Machiavelism, are all characteristic features of Cal- 
vinism, or at least fully reconcilable with it; so that if we 
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‘allowed ourselves to be impressed by Liljegren’s reasoning we 


should think that Milton was a man of many vices, and that 
these vices were largely to be imputed to Calvinism. 

Now some years ago, I already tried to point out how 
distorted Professor Liljegren’s notions of Calvinism are.* And 
moreover, Milton is not a Calvinist at all, as I think I have proved. 
So that Dr. Liljegren’s argumentation in. this matter does not 
hold good. This seems to me a cardinal mistake in his treatment 
of Milton, however clever a piece of work his book on Milton may 
be in many other respects. 

Speaking of Liljegren, I have come to what Denis Saurat . 
calls the “ Nouvelle école ” in Miltonic studies. To this “ New 
School” may be said to belong, among others, the Swede 
Liljegren, the Frenchman Denis Saurat, the German Mutsch- 
mann and some American critics like Hanford, Greenlaw, Thomp- 
son and Baldwin. 

Of these the Americans and the Frenchman have done—or 
tried to do—the more positive work. Liljegren and Mutschmann ~ 
have been the severest critics of Milton’s person and character. 

Dr. Saurat states in the Revue germanique that the Americans 
and he, though they have generally come to the same result, have 
worked quite independently of each other. 

As to the standpoint of this American-French group, and 
what has led to it, I would venture to make some observations. 
I see Milton and their attitude towards him as follows : 

Milton may on important points disagree with the current 
Orthodox notions, yet there is no doubt but he himself 


t See, ¢.g., pp. XV., XVi., XVii., Xviii., xix. of the same work. 
? Neophilologus, 1924, pp. 281-3. 
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deliberately and decidedly wants to found himself on the Bible. 
In his poetry and in his prose-writings he generally takes the Bible 
as the basis of his thoughts, according to the strongly personal 
insight he has into it ; he paraphrases the Bible ; he argues from 
the Bible ; he exults or thunders in the language of the Bible ; 
in a word, as a genuine Puritan he feels and thinks and speaks in 
the spirit of the Bible, and that, after the fashion of the Puritans 
of his time, in an Old-Testamentic strain. But, in addition to 
this, he is also a man of culture, which then meant a child of the 
Renaissance. But mind, this is something additional ; it is not 
the principal thing. 

But this Milton, the Puritan, seems so very far removed 
from modern thought! The story which Milton took from the 
Bible and made the foundation of his Paradise Lost is according 
to Saurat, “ une légende absurde et choquante pour le bon sens.” 
And Puritanism was considered to be necessarily “ kulturfeind- 
lich.” Wrongly, as I tried to prove in my Butler, the Author | 
of Hudtbras, 1923 (pp. 117-122). 

Consequently, for some time Milton seemed to have almost 
been mummified, and Sir Walter Raleigh called Paradise Lost 
“a monument to dead ideas.” 

But he was mistaken. It was no more than an apparent 
death.’ Milton’s sublime epic in which he wants to “ justifie 
the ways of God to men” is full of eternal truths which will 
never grow antiquated ; full of what is truly human, seen in the 
light of eternity. | | 

This was felt again in our time. As, however, Milton 
the Puritan seemed so ungenial to modern thought, but Milton 
the humanist was a kindred spirit, it was only natural that the 
child of the Renaissance in Milton should grow and grow in the 
estimation of modern minds, whereas the old Puritan should 
dwindle to shrivelled insignificance. “C’est véritablement le 
Zeitgeist qui’s occupait de Milton,” Saurat rightly observes.* 
Thus one has come to see the great Puritan, who was influenced 
by the Renaissance, as the incarnation of the spirit of the Renais- 
sance in whom some vestiges of Christianity were left. As 
Saurat puts it in an article on “ La Conception Nouvelle de 
Milton” in the Revue germanique: “Il ne faut pas oublier, 
dans la recherche de tant d’influences diverses, que, malgré tout, 


= Saurat, La Pensée de Milton, p. 137. 
Revue germanique, 1923, p. 115. 
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au centre de la pensée de Milton, il reste une forme du chris- 
tianisme, quelque évoluée qu’elle soit ; la théorie de la chute 
et de la régénération.”" It is true, three years before (1920) the 
- ‘same Saurat had written in his La Penste de Milton: “ Aprés la 
crise passionnelle de son marriage et aprés ses expériences politi- 
ques, Milton’s est tourné tout entier vers le christianisme,”* 
and “ Le christianisme et la Bible out aidé sa pensée méme a se 
former,’ but in the course of the same work from which I quote 
this, he had doubted if Milton himself really believed in the 
“ mythology ” of his Paradise Lost, and accordingly he says in 
1923, that Milton as a man and as a philosopher is first of all a 
son of the Renaissance : “ Au centre de la personnalité, comme de 
la pensée de Milton, il y a Phomme de la Renaissance avant 
tout: homme dont le but est la libre expansion du moi, et qui 
prend partout oi il les trouve les arguments qui lui servent a se 
justifier. Le fond de la pensée de Milton, c’est donc le matér- 
ialisme panthéiste et Vindividualisme de la Renaissance, que 
Milton a pris dans le milieu cultivé de son époque, et qui était 
l’expression naturelle de sa personalité.”’ 

I need hardly repeat after what I have said, that I cannot 
agree with Saurat in his view of Milton as stated above, though 
I recognise a strong Renaissance influence on Milton. A 
careful and—as I hope—unbiassed perusal of Milton’s work has 
led me to the conclusion that the web of his thought was a 
Puritan warp with partly a Renaissance woof, and not a human- 
istic texture with some stray Puritan threads. 

A characteristic instance of the tendency to modernise 
Milton, I find on page 158 of Saurat’s book. Milton says in 
De Doctrina Christiana that man’s covenant with God is not 
put an end to by death. And then he adds that if there were no 
resurrection, the good would be the most miserable of all men, 
and the bad, who have the best of it in this life, would be the 
happiest. 

Now Saurat calls this an “ argument kantien de la raison 
pratique.” 


Well, if this is a “ Kantian argument,” it is only a proof how | 


“modern ” the Bible is, and more particularly St. Paul, for 
from him Milton has, of course, borrowed this thought, which 


* Revue germanique, 1923, p- 130. 
2 Saurat, La Pensée de Milton, p. 279. 


3 Revue germanigue, 1923, p. 130. 
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he expresses almost literally in the words of St. Paul himself, as 
everybody who will take the trouble to look up the fifteenth 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians can ascertain. 

Nor can I omit observing that the proposition which the 
French-American group of the “ New School” lay so much 
stress on—Milton a son of the Renaissance—is not quite new 
after all. They emphasise it unduly. But Stopford Brooke 
already said of Milton: “ He summed up in himself the learned 
and artistic influences of the English Renaissance, and handed 
them on to us.”* He added, however: “ He represents Puritan 
England, and the whole spirit of Puritanism, from its cradle to 
its grave,” 

I cannot enter now into Milton’s “ mysticism,” nor into 
the influence of the “ Hermetic Philosophy,” the Rosicrucians 
and the Cabala on Milton, nor into Liljegren’s and Mutsch- 
mann’s treatment of Milton either, because this lies outside the 
range of my paper. 

This much is certain, that nobody who wants to make any 
serious study of Milton can henceforth neglect the work of Saurat 
and that of Liljegren; Mutschmann can hardly be taken © 
seriously—I mean on Milton, of course. He is too fantastically 
fierce in his onslaught. 

Of course it is interesting to compare the different con- 
clusions at which these three scholars have arrived on special 
points. There is, for example, the influence of the Stoa on 
Milton. Saurat says: “ Le stoicisme, influence certaine, n’est 
cependant qu’un élément, qui, d’ailleurs, a pu aussi bien parvenir 
4 @ilton par le néoplatonisme ancien qui l’avait absorbé en 
partie, ou par la Renaissance ”*; Liljegren proclaims him to be 
“less of a Christian than a disciple of Roman Stoicism ”* and 
thinks that “‘ Roman Stoicism (is) the chief foundation of his 
modes of thought and action ”’ ; while Mutschmann throughout 
his strange book, Der andere Milton, treats Milton as a heathen 
Stoic, if not as a devil with Stoic tendencies. 

No doubt Saurat-is nearest the truth here,°® and this is 
in accordance with our conclusion that Milton was a very 


? Stopford Brooke, Emglish Literature from A.D. 670 te A.D. 1832, p. 112. 
2 Ibid., p. 113. 

3 Revue germanique, 1923, p- 130. 

4 Liljegren, Studies in Milton, p. xb 

5 Ibid., p. 140. 
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individualistic Puritan, partly also because there was a strong 
humanistic strain in him ; an independent thinker, though not 
‘un penseur original de premier ordre,” to use Saurat’s words ; 
no Calvinist ; a lonely champion of liberty; a great man, with 
great defects no doubt, yet one of the best that were ever 
given to mankind, and in particular—as Milton himself would 
say'—to God’s Englishmen. 
| The revendication of Milton’s place as a teacher of mankind 

in his great poetry is partly due to the work of the “ New School.” 
Mr. Hanford, the American critic, proclaims Paradise Lost to 
be “ richer in human truth than anything in English imaginative 
literature outside Shakespeare.”* This is indeed a remarkable 
change for the better from Sir W. Raleigh’s “ monument to 
dead ideas,” though it cannot be denied that some of the “ New 
School ” read their own ideas into Milton. 

J. VecpKamp. 


Hilversum (Holland). 


1 Areopagitica, ed. Dent. p. 54. 
2 Revue germanique, 1923, p- 115. 
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THE NOMINALISM OF ZENO THE STOIC.' 


Tus pamphlet, one of several published by the Faculty to celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Free University of Amsterdam, is a careful study of the doctrines 
of the older Stoics. The author explains the realism of Plato and Aristotle, and 
then proves in detail that Stoicism is to be understood as a thorough-going reaction 
against this realism. He traces the life and development of Zeno, the first Stoic ; 
gives an interesting account of his theory of nature, ethics, and logic ; and concludes 
with a brief estimate of the meaning of Stoicism for our understanding of the history 
of thought in general and of the Church in particular. Every assertion is carefully 
documented by references to J. von Arnim’s Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Vols. UU 
and III, published by Teubner in 1903, and Vol. I in 1905, with the indices of M. 
Adler, which appeared as Vol. IV in 1924, so that in this respect the brochure is a model 
of painstaking scholarship. 

Probably the most novel feature of the essay is the correlation of ontological 
theory with social organisation. For Plato the elemental forces of popular life are 
“ formed ” or individualised by rulers who are above and apart in their knowledge of 
the universals. This is paralleled in the Platonic theory of Ideas in which the 
individual things of sense must participate if they are to possess any real being. 
Aristotle’s view is different. In Macedonia, his home state, the hereditary king, 
sprung originally, as was popularly believed, from a divine source, lived with his 
retainers in communal relationship and acted from within as the developer of popular 
life. Similarly Aristotle’s ontology teaches that the formative element in things is 
internal, an entelechy, and, like that which it directs, is individual. But Zeno cared 
nothing for aristocratic rule nor feudal leadership. He was a merchant and the son 
of merchants. Men are all similar in economic essence although some are termed 
sellers and buyers. Therefore Zeno’s ontology takes the form of holding that 
fire is the common essence, differentiated by the names applicable to its various 
functions. 

Dr. Vollenhoven does er the question, which view is apt to prevail in the 
immediate future. The Roman Church leans to the Platonic-Aristotelian view and 
zealously propagates it in Neo-Scholasticism. But is not Stoicism better geared to this 
economic age of machine production in which we live? If so, where does the 
Calvinistic system stand? The earnest study of the essay before us is recommended 
to any who are interested in this living problem. 

Lincoln University, Pa. Grorct Jounson. 


DIGGING UP BIBLICAL HISTORY? 


_ Mr. Duncan’s new volume, Digging up Biblical History, follows within a year of his 

Accuracy of the Old Testament. It is based on his Croall lectures and. is a more 
complete treatment of the whole subject of recent archzological research in Palestine 
dealing with the discoveries that have been made, and their bearing on statements 
and references in the Old Testament. It is this latter characteristic that gives the 
book its peculiar interest and value. Not only are the facts placed before us, but 


‘* Het Nominalisme van Zeno den Stoicijn. By D. H. Th. Vollenhoven, Amsterdam. N. V. 
Dagblad en Drukkerij de Standaard, 1930, pp. 30. 
am Recent Archeology in Palestine and its Bearing on the Old Testament. 
VLE Deen D. S.P.C.K. Price 120. 6d. net. 
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we are shown how exactly they coincide with what we read in the Bible, or how 
they make passages that were obscure more intelligible. The science of Biblical 
archzology has made great progress ; and so rapid has the advance been recently, that 
our author has felt himself compelled to modify his opinion on several subjects since 
the publication of his last book, and even while his present work was in progress. 
Mr. Duncan’s attitude to the Old Testament is not such as would satisfy conservative 
theologians in every respect, but it is to be noted that, where he has modified his views, 
he has come more into line with the conservative position. 

In the present work the material is arranged according to a chronological scheme, 
the main divisions being (1) The Neolithic or Cave-dwelling period, from an early 
date prior to 3000 B.c. down to about 1800 B.c. (2) The early, middle and third 
Bronze ages, from some date before 2000 to 1800 B.c. (3) The Hebrew conquest and 
occupation, from 1300 to $97 B.c. There are sub-divisions of these periods, and it 
will be seen that the periods overlap, as the characteristics of one did not entirely 
disappear till the next was long current. The treatment according to this scheme 
prevents the history of a particular place from being followed up continuously to the 
end, so that the account of a city like Gezer has to be looked for in different sections of 
the book ; but it has the advantage of enabling us to compare what was taking place, 
for instance in Megiddo, Jericho and Bethpelet, about the same age. Few places have 
yet been completely excavated, but what has been done has enabled specialists in 
the work to arrive at many definite conclusions; in fact the history of cities and 
sections of the country has been rewritten from an examination of the remains that 
have been unearthed, Note is taken of the ruins of buildings, of their material and 
construction and use, of marks and drawings on stones and in caves, of bones of men 
and animals, of tool marks and tools, of articles of ornament or use, especially of 
pottery, the particular stratum in which any article is found, the accumulation of 
debris, the layers of ashes that mark the burning of a city. From such data the 
experienced excavator can reconstruct the life of the past. 

Mr. Duncan concludes that the men of the first race of which there are indications 
are the cave-dwellers who inhabited Palestine and Transjordania from a very early 
date, certainly from before 3000 8.c. The caves, natural and artificial, in which they 
dwelt have been found at Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho, Ta’anach and Ophel. They were 
men of small stature, who lived by farming and hunting. Besides pottery of a coarse 
type they used weapons and implements of stone, and in some cases of bone. In the 
early bronze age the Amorites came, a race of higher civilisation, who invaded the 
land from the North-east, and settled down side by side with the cave-dwellers from 
4000 to 2000 B.c. About this time the cave men gradually disappeared, having been 
merged with the Amorites. The Hyksos invaded the land prior to 2400, and the 
Hittites came from the north as conquerors and settlers about 2000. From this 
period onwards the Canaanite inhabitants were an amalgamation of the Amorites, 
Hyksos and Hittites. 

In dealing with the conquest of the land under Joshua Mr. Duncan touches on 
many points of great interest. In fact the times of Joshua and the Judges are at 
present receiving the chief attention among students of Old Testament archzology. 
The layers of ruins and ashes found on the site of several cities would correspond 
with the time of the Hebrew invasion. It is pointed out that the state of the ruins 
agrees with the Biblical account of the method of Hebrew occupation, that is, that 
it was gradual ; that, whilst the Israelites were able to defeat Canaanite kings on the 
field of battle, they did not always succeed in storming their fortified cities, but 
contented themselves with settling down in the adjoining rural districts. Also, when 
cities were captured at that time or at a later date, the Israelites did not at once 
refortify them, but settled down on the ruins in nomad fashion, and only at a later 
period erected the fortifications again. 


An interesting point arises here in connection with the date of the Exodus. 
Mr. Duncan has hitherto been one of those who assign the arrival of Joshua to about 
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1200 B.C. entirely shendoned that position, but he finde much 
evidence in the excavations which points to the earlier date, viz., about 1400 or 1450 
s.c. He quotes (p. 101) Professor Sellin, who has been excavating at Shechem, as 
fixing the occupation of that city by the Hebrews at 1400 B.c. He says that the late 
date, which is based mainly on evidence gleaned from Egyptian discoveries, seems to 
conflict seriously with recent discoveries in Palestine, and that archeology seems to — 
force us more and more emphatically to accept the earlier date. If further discoveries 
should show this opinion to be well founded, all controversy about the 480 years of 
1 Kings. vi. be or on 


Edinburgh. R. Moore. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE' 


Tuts is a book which consists of ten chapters. Chapters I-VIII go together and 
“form a more or less consecutive argument.” The subjects embraced in this 
section are “ Intellect in Theology,” “ Emotion in Theology,” “ Divine Aid in 
Conduct,” “ The Theistic Interpretation of Religious Experience,” “ The Christian 
Interpretation of Religious Experience,” “ Forms of Christian Belief,” “The 
Factual, the Humanist, and the Spiritual in Christian History,” “The Creeds.” 
In the discussion of these subjects there are matters dealt with for which the book 
may profitably be perused. It is matter, however, of deep regret to us that so much 
mental ability should be devoted to what must necessarily be regarded as an attempt 
to undo Reformation work, and especially belief in the Evangelical Faith, by which | 
England and Scotland were so richly blessed in the past. Chapters IX-X are of 
“a more speculative character, merely indicating certain openings which seem 
to me to lead to a deeper knowledge of the realm of spirit.” The subjects treated in 
these two chapters are: “ Thought-Transference,” and “ The Equation of Goodness 
and Happiness.” Both these matters are dealt with in an interesting manner, and 
are suggestive to minds that are exercised in regard to modern scientific discoveries, 
and theories as to the state of the dead. Chapters I-VIII, however, form the main 
part of the book, and attention, accordingly, may be principally drawn to them. 

Dr. Gardner is professedly an advocate of Modernism, or as he may prefer to 
term it, “ liberal Christian thought,” though there does not appear to us to be much 
Christianity about it. He is also a believer in Evolution, not only in respect of the 
world of nature, but also in respect of religion. “ The acceptance,” he says, “ of 
evolution in religion is necessitated by the prevalence of evolutionary views in 
biology, which are everywhere accepted except by the fundamentalists in England 
and America, who have perceived that we cannot accept evolution in biology and 
deny it in religion.”” Again he writes : “‘ When one accepts the relative or evolutional 
view of religion, all the difficulties which arise from the clashings of creeds become 
comparatively unimportant. . . . One feels that religion is not a thing revealed 
once for all by a divine interposition, but a thing which grows and develops, not 
without divine control. Just as theories of evolution in the world of nature are 
quite compatible with a belief in Divine control of evolution, so theories of evolution 
in religion are easily to be reconciled with belief in the steady and constant action 
of divine power, which slowly, though with many twists and turns, leads those who 
are susceptible to the divine working towards higher and nobler views of God and 
man. . . . Christianity is not the only branch of the tree of religion, but it is 
the highest branch. And I may add that the more recent developments of missionary 
enterprise are in the direction of recognising the value of every non-Christian religion, 
and of seeking rather to raise and strengthen what is in its votaries than to force on 
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to them the dogma of the perfect truth of Christianity, and the utter falsehood of 
their own creeds and ways of conduct.” 

We are far from conceding what Dr. Gardner so confidently and dogmatically 
states as to the extent to which evolution finds acceptance even among scientists, 
apart from men of religious discernment and learning. Nor do we accept his — 
statement as to Christianity being not an absolute religion, but the best of many 
religions, and that because of its evolutionary development. 

In respect of Modernism, Dr. Gardner says that in the present volume he 
confines himself to that “‘ of which I feel most sure, and which are fundamental.” 
He appears, however, to be conscious of a great defect in the system in respect of its 
being too negative in character. He says: “‘ This state of things must persist 
until there is at the base of Modernism some generally recognised philosophy by 
which word I mean a reasonable scheme of existence, including physical, mental, 
and moral phenomena, including the world of spirit as well as the material world. 
If we had that, we could set about reconstruction, and abandon the negative for a 
positive attitude. Historic Criticism has been very successful in showing the defects 
of the conventional and so-called orthodox history of the Founder and of the 
Church ; it has cleared away a great deal of immature and fanciful history ; but it 
cannot be said as yet to have constructed a new building to take its place, such a 
version as theologians could appeal to with quiet confidence, or take for granted in 
their writings.” 

Dr. Gardner is not only confident of the correctness of modern liberal teaching, 
but evidently finds satisfaction in the evidence of its progress among professing 
leaders in the Christian Church. For instance, he says: “‘ The Encyclical Letter and 
the Resolutions published by the Lambeth Conference of 1930, mark, a new epoch, 
and in many directions a new outlook on the part of the Bishops of the English 
Church. . . . They show far more appreciation of the teaching of the liberal 
theologians who have long been striving to spiritualise Christian teaching, and to 
define it in relation to the teaching of modern science both natural and human, to 
show wherein it emends the doctrines of other religions, and to correct some of the 
imperfect and misleading interpretations which have found a place in popular 
religious instruction. . . . These documents will greatly encourage the seekers 
after God, who are earnestly striving to discover and to formulate a Christian scheme 
of religion suitable to the modern environment, and acceptable to those whom the 
inadequacies and inconsistencies of popular religion have repelled.” Dr. Gardner 
further writes: “ Every year method and reason is more unsparingly applied to the 
sacred text, and I understand that it is now possible, even in school teaching, to 
explain that religion, the doctrine of God, is an evolution, and that the cruder 
conceptions of the Deity, to be found in the more archaic books of the Bible, have to 
be eliminated in favour of the later and more spiritual views.’ . 

As to the future Dr. Gardner feels equally confident. He says: “‘ When 
addressing a conference of Modertr‘Churchmen at Kensington in 1919, I expressed 
the view that in such matters as doctrine and worship we Modernists were acting 
as scouts in front of the main body of the Church; but that that main body was 
advancing in our direction. The Lambeth Encyclical seems to me fully to justify 
the comparison. The heavy cavalry of the Bishops has almost come up with the 
advanced line of skirmishers.”” There is much truth in what is here alleged as to how 
Modernism is penetrating the professing Christian Church, advocated as it is by men 
who have voluntarily pledged themselves to the contrary. We are of opinion that to 
such a change of teaching is in large measure due the decline of power that is 
becoming so manifest on the part of the Church. The more that “ the structure of 
Christian thought has given way to rationalising disintegration,” the more apparent 
becomes its weakening on the religious life of the community. 

One naturally expects from a thinker like Professor Gardner a stressing of the 
place of intellect in theology, and an assigning of exceptional importance to the 
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practical side of religious life. “God,” he asserts, “is revealed to the man who 
strives to do His will, who stands on the side of the good in all the affairs of life, 
and adds his own strength to the power that makes for righteousness. . . . Itis 
most distinctly and emphatically the teaching of Jesus Himself, He lays the stress 
of His religion, not on knowledge, and not on emotion, but on will, or desire to do - 
the will of God and to subordinate one’s own will to it. . . . Christianity, in 
its essence, and more especially the religion of Christ Himself, is not a system of 
thought, or of intellectual contemplation, but a way of active life.” Again he 
says: “ the intellectual way of approach to God is in the hands of the philosophers. 
The emotional way is trodden by those of saintly character. But for the ordinary 
Christian there is another way less difficult than either of these : the way of practical 
religion.” 

Following upon the two ways of approach unto God—intellect and emotion— 
Dr. Gardner deals with the question of Divine aid in conduct. He says that 
“undoubtedly there is at present a strong tendency in the Church to make less of 
time-honoured systems of theology, and to trust more to observation and experience. 
. . « loving God, doing His will, devoting oneself to duty, helping one’s neigh- 
bours ; it is all a way or ways of directing one’s primal energy to certain purposes. _ 
And the more one’s energies are devoted to the lesser objects of pursuit—self- 
indulgence, pleasure, sport—the less energy remains to be given to higher purposes. 
But of course any daily work, if done from love to God and man, and not merely for 
one’s own advantage, may become a way of Christian life. . . . Some men are 
by nature more self-confident, others more dis to rely on divine aid; but no 
man is cut off from the stream of energy which flows in the direction of efficiency and. 
goodness.” 

Religious experience has always had great importance assigned to it by evangelical 
teachers, and self-examination was much resorted to in order to ascertain evidences 
in the religious life of the vital work of the Spirit of God in the heart. Life begotten 
of the spirit of Christ affects the whole man. The fruits, accordingly, will afford 
evidence of that life. For the production, however, of these fruits it is absolutely 
necessary to be of one Spirit with Christ. Satisfactory knowledge of how this 
unspeakably precious possession is to be secured is what one searches for in vain in works 
such as those of Dr. Gardner. The natural processes which he stresses will not secure 
it, and of course a supernatural source finds not the all-important place that pertains 
to it. 

The professor appears in his argument to assume that all necessary knowledge 
of God is acquired in as natural a way as is knowledge of any subject in the physical 
universe. No account is taken of man’s incapacity to acquire knowledge of God, and 
consequently his dependence on supernatural enlightenment by the Spirit of God. 
We acknowledge the absolute necessity there is for a true knowledge of God. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ testified, and we receive His testimony: ‘ This is eternal life to 
know Thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” Knowledge 
of God, and obedience to His will, have been regarded by the Reformed Christian 
Church, since the days of Calvin, as “ the sum of human wisdom.” It is, accordingly, 
the duty of man to seek to possess as profound a sense as possible of God’s presence, 
and to surrender completely to the Divine direction. In this Modernism has nothing 
to teach the Evangelical Church, though it thinks it has. The measure of a man’s 
real greatness is indeed that in which he places himself unreservedly at the disposal 
of God, and seeks to do His will. 

What appears to us, however, to be most unsatisfactory in Dr. Gardner’s 
argument is his treatment of the sources of man’s knowledge of God. Reformed 
Theology maintains that there is an innate knowledge which is natural to man and 
which he takes into the world with him, and which is thus universal on the part of 
men. There is also a very rich manifestation of God in His works of Creation and 
Providence, which is before the view of man every moment of his conscious existence. 
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Man, however, fails to acquire a true and sufficient knowledge of God through such 
sources. This is due, not to any inadequacy in the revelation, but to the darkness 
produced in the human understanding by sin. Man is spiritually blind. “ The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, they are foolishness unto him ; 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” It is this condition 
on the part of man that gave rise to the necessity of an objective revelation such as is 
embodied in the Scriptures, and also of a subjective work of the Spirit of God, through 
which man is enabled to receive the testimony of the Scriptures, and through them 
acquire a saving knowledge of God. Dr. Gardner argues, as members of like 
profession with him do, on the assumption that man is in his normal state, and, there- 
fore, that he is capable of knowing God through nature. No allowance is made, as 
we have remarked, for the incapacitating effects of sin. Sin finds little consideration 
at the hands of such thinkers, though it is one of the things that man is most conscious 
of. The knowableness of God, however, is not a matter in question. It is generally 
admitted, as also that man is constituted for God’s service. But it is evident that 
man is not in his normal state, and that he needs not only the additional revelation of 
God given in His Word, but also the supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit to enable 
him to know God as He is manifested in the Scriptures. These Scriptures will be 
found not to be in conflict with nature, though they give additional knowledge to that 
of the other sources, namely that of God in the glory of His saving grace. Man as 
a sinner needs this, and it is absolutely indispensable for his salvation. 

The facts that the Scriptures are not in possession of all men, and that even all 
who possess them are not spiritually enlightened by the Spirit of God, affords evidence 
that all men, even under the Gospel, have not a true knowledge of God. For such 
knowledge the conjunction of the “ Word and the Spirit ” are absolutely necessary. 
It follows that it is vain for such men as Dr. Gardner to appeal to people by assigning 
a foremost place to service and a subordinate one to knowledge. Christian service 
cannot be too highly prized, but for such knowledge is essential. The parts of 
Scripture that are richest in doctrinal teaching, such as the Epistle to the Romans, 
are those that are most insistent on Christian practice. Where Christian enlighten- 
ment is lacking reaction to the manifestations of God is more likely to assume the form > 
of fear and hate, rather than willing obedience. 


Edinburgh. J. K. Cameron. 


THEORY OF HISTORY AND CULTURE’ 


Tus book is a dissertation presented to the Faculty of the Free University, Amster- 
dam, as a thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The work is well done, 
and shows extensive reading on the subject. The bibliography lists over one hundred 
authors and includes Dutch, English, American, French, and German writers. 
Among these the Germans predominate, as is natural, since they have in larger num- 
bers dealt with the subject. 

In the introduction we are told that this thesis purports to be merely a contribu- 
tion to the theory of history. The author disclaims entirely, as too pretentious a 
task, every attempt at a philosophy of history. However, theoretical views with 
reference to the problems of history possess a philosophic nature. Moreover, careful 
theoretical analysis of the nature of the historical cannot but be fruitful in pursuing 
the study of the philosophy of history. 

The more specific purpose of the author is to consider the nature of the historical 
in connection with “culture.” As preliminary to this he presents certain views 


1 Theorie der Geschiedenis, voornamelijk met betrekking tot Cultuur, door K. Kuypers, pp. 277 ; 
H. J. Paris, Amsterdam. 
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about the substratum of “culture” and history; and confines attention to the 
psychical and logical. Though many will deny all and any relation between these 
and history, the author argues strongly and persuasively for his position. 

The author’s contention at this point is based upon his epistemology. This 
is that our theory of knowledge should not proceed upon the distinction between | 
the knowing subject and the object, and the theories which of old have gathered 
about this distinction, but upon a cosmic whole of spheres of law. Knowledge is 
bound to the laws in the several spheres. Hence man is subject to these laws which 

exist outside of himself, and which in no way are created by man. The entire 
system is thus religious in natyre. The controlling thought of man’s subjection 
to law suggests the double relation of a law-giver on the one hand and on the other 
of law and a being subject to law. 

In the course of his argument the author subjects to a critical analysis the | 
views of various writers on anthropology, “culture,” and history. False pre- 
suppositions are pointed out, inconsistencies exposed, and technical terms sharply 
differentiated. This is the burden of the book. It is not possible to enter into 
these details here; there are too many of them. To understand and appreciate 
them in their inter-relations, the book itself must be read and studied. A cursory 
reading will scarcely repay the effort, for there is danger of becoming lost in the 
argument. 

The principles laid down in the body of the book are applied in the last two 
chapters. On the basis of these principles an effort is made to test them in the light 
of that which the science of the social teaches, and to apply them in the relation of 
sociology to “‘ culture” and history. Then the problem of isolating’a sphere of - 
“ culture” from other spheres is illustrated and defined. 

We cannot recommend the book to every man, for it requires more than a 
superficial knowledge of the subject to become interested in it. However, such as 
are sufficiently informed on the general subject will find it rich in thought and to be 
reckoned with in future discussions of the subject. The religious background will 
be sufficient to many to reject it entirely, but since humanism and naturalism have. 
failed to solve the deep problems of thought, it is time we should turn to the only 
other foundation principle, that of supernaturalism. eae is the only alternative, 
and herein we believe the solution is to be found, 


Tuos. E, 
Holland, Mich., U.S.A. 


SYNOPSIS PURIORIS THEOLOGL#’ 


Tus volume is an offprint from Archief voor Kerkgeschiedenis N.S., Deel XXIII, 
and contains everything needed to introduce the student to the celebrated Synopsis 
purioris theologia, except the text itself. The Synopsis was first published in 1625. 
Other editions were issued in 1632, 1642, 1652 and 1658. Finally in 1881 Dr. H. 
Bavinck edited a sixth edition published by Didericus Donner in Leiden. The first 
edition covered in its 880 pages the entire field of Reformed dogmatics, and in the 
clarity of its presentation and the logical vigour of its arguments is a theological work 
of the first order. 

The contents of Dr. Van Itterson’s treatise are as follows. He informs us that 
the Synopsis was produced during the period of theological storm and stress that 
issued in the Synod of Dort, 1618-19, when the Remonstrants were expelled and 
the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands became fully conscious of what they 
really believed. The professors of the Leidsche a Joh. Polyander, Andr. 


* Het Gereformeerd Leerboek der 17de Eeuw. “‘ Synopsis Purioris Theologiz” door Dr. G. P. 
Van Ittersqn, Ned. Herv. Pred. te Alblasserdam. °S-Gravenhage. Martines 1931. pp. 87. 
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Rivetus, Ant. Walaeus and Ant. Thysius, collaborated in the production of a textbook 
that would not only represent what was taught in their school, but what everyone 
who valued the name Reformed should duly confess. 

A full description of the content of the Synopsis is then given. Theology, its 
meaning and topics; the Holy Scriptures; the nature of God; the Trinity; 
Creation and Providence ; Angels ; the Image of God in Man; the Fall of Adam; 
Sin Original and Actual; Free Will; the Law of God; Idolatry; the Oath; 
Sabbath and Day of the Lord ; the Gospel ; Old Testament and New ; Predestina- | 


tion ; the Incarnation ; the Offices of Christ ; the State of Humiliation and Exalta- 
tion ; Satisfaction ; the Call to Holiness ; the Perfecting of the Saints ; Conversion ; 
Justification ; Good Works ; Christian Freedom ; Prayer ; Alms ; Fasting ; ; Vows; 
Purgatory and Indulgences ; the Church; Christ and Anti-Christ ; the Calling 
and Activity of Church Ministers ; the Civil Power ; the Resurrection of the Body 
and the Last Judgment ; Eternal Life and Death and the End of the Ages. 

Finally we have a brief sketch of each of the four authors of the Synopsis, with 
clear and comprehensive notes on the following matters: the various editions, the 
sources of the Synopsts, the Scriptural proofs, the authors’ estimate of Scripture and 
their manner of exegesis, the relation of the book to Scholasticism, its polemic against 
Rome, the Socinians and Remonstrants, the Libertines, Lutherans etc., the Reformed 
character of the compend and its historical significance. 

Thus our author presents us with a complete introduction to a most notable 
volume of theology. The pity is that for English reading students both the Synopsis 
and the pamphlet under review are about equally inaccessible. But perhaps this 
brief account may not only give some knowledge of the fine constructive work in the 
scholarly investigation of the sources now being carried on by our Reformed brethren 
in Holland, but may inform us of the greatness of our common heritage. A Calvinism 
that is ignorant of its past can hardly hope for success in meeting the religious emer- 
future 


Grorct JouNson, 


Lincoln University, Pa. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES' 


Tuis thick volume of over 800 pages contains forty-four expository discourses on the 
Book of Acts which the author describes as “‘ the great charter of the evangelist, the 
missionary, and student of ecclesiology.” The Book of Acts is one of the richest 
in the Canon of Scripture. Its opening words: “‘ The former treatise have I made, 
O Theophilus, of all that Jesus began to do and teach ” suggest that the purpose of 
the writer in this, his second treatise, is to tell the story of what Jesus continued 
to do and to teach, in the power of the Holy Spirit, through His apostles. The 
Book of Acts closes with that triumphant word dxwAvrws, which is translated in 
A.V., “no man forbidding him,” and by Weymouth, “ without let or hindrance,” 
and by Mr. Allen here, simply, “ unhindered.” ‘The word suggests that no power 
of Jew or Gentile can stop Christ’s “ doing ” or His “‘ teaching,” or permanently 
hinder His triumph. 

The Book of Acts seems to end very abruptly, and the theory has found favour 
in many quarters that the writer intended to write a third treatise to complete his 
work. Sir William (Ramsay has insisted strongly on that theory and he has been 
followed by Rendall ahd Knowling in England and by ZahninGermany. The author 
of the book under review is not afraid to think for himself. He says : | 


% The Acts of the Apostles. By Frank E. Allen. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, 
U.S.A. Price $3.50. 
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“ Those who have thought the book is incomplete, as Sir William Ramsay has 
done, have missed the last picture and its import. True, the book is not closed as 
a modern novelist would have closed it. We are interested in Paul. We want to 
hear all about the trial. We want to learn what the emperor did with him, but the 
Spirit left a more important lesson with us. . . . He has closed the book with 
the thought of Christ’s kingdom and of Christ’s gospel of salvation standing out 
pre-eminently above all else in the queen city of the world, being proclaimed there 
and even in the palace of the Caesars, unninpereD. The Book of Acts opens with 
the thought that Christ is continuing to do and preach by His Spirit, through His 
disciples, until the message shall be proclaimed in Jerusalem and Judza and Samaria 
and to the uttermost parts of the world. It closes after recording that this has 
been done to a remarkable degree in the first generation after Christ, and that the 

pel was then being proclaimed in the centre of the metropolis of the world 
unhindered ” (pp. 821-822). 

These are inspiring thoughts and this quotation affords a good example of the 
author’s methods of exposition. 

This book contains a Foreword by Professor Leander S. Keyser, A.M., D.D. 
There is an Introduction by the author in which he deals briefly, yet quite com- 
petently, with the questions that have been raised as to the authorship of “ Acts.” 
Mr. Allen quotes with approval the dictum of Professor J]. Gresham Machen in his 
“ Origin of Paul’s Religion”: “ Literary criticism establishes Luke-Acts as the work 
of a companion of Paul,” and he is convinced that that companion could have been 
none other but Luke. Before each section of the exposition he gives an outline 
of the passage about to be expounded and at the close of each section a list of questions | 
is given, which are provided, he says, “‘ in order to aid all students and Bible teachers 
in their study and instruction.” 

The exposition itself, as may be deduced from the sample already given, is plain 
and pointed, sometimes it is racy, always it is fresh and vigorous. It brings out very 
clearly and forcibly, in most cases, the spiritual content of the passage expounded. 
One striking and most helpful feature is the extraordinary wealth of illustration 
that the author has gleaned from all kinds of sources, and especially from the rich 
mine of Christian biography, to light up and enrich his expositions. For example, 
when dealing with the exuberant joy which marked the early Christians, he says : 

“ The atheist, the sceptic, and the infidel are not the people who are filled with 
joy. There may be signs of superficial joy among them, but often, even when they 
appear to be happy, they are heavy at heart and weary of life. It is among un- 
believers that suicides abound. Dr. W. M. Taylor makes a comparison of Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie and John Stuart Mill as revealed in their autobiographies. Speak- 
ing of them in the order named he says: ‘ The one was the sunniest, cheeriest, mirth- 
fulest memoir I ever read: the other was the darkest, saddest, and most dismal work 
it has ever been my lot to peruse. To me they were typical instances. Let the one 
stand as an illustration of the fact that “ true piety is as cheerful as the day”: let 
— indicate how cold and dark the world of atheism must be’” (pp. 234 
and 235). 

In another place he says: 

“Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, after quoting Henry Ward Beecher to the effect 
that Paul was devoid of the artisti¢ sense because he did not mention things of beauty 
and art, adds that he does not agree with his conclusion, but that he would rather 
express the truth in the words of Dr. Parker who, when referring to his visit to 
Tyre, said: ‘ There was no scenery to Paul: there was no geography: there was 
nothing but lost humanity and the redeeming Cross of Christ’” (p. 672). 

The citations we have given indicate that the standpoint of Mr. Allen is soundly 
evangelical. Modernism gets some sharp raps on the knuckles from him. He has no 
doubts about the Deity of Christ, no doubts about the Atonement, no doubts about 
the bodily Resurrection of Christ, no doubts about the inspiration and Divine 
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authority of the Old and New Testaments, no doubts about the miracles of the 
Bible. Three brief quotations may suffice to reveal the author’s general view- 
point. “Take away the miracles of the incarnation and the resurrection and 
what have you left of the truth ? If these miracles are not true our faith is vain and 
our preaching is vain” (p. 115). “‘ However long or short Peter’s sermons were 
they were pointed ones. He preached the cross, the resurrection, and the exaltation 
of Christ. He made it clear that all who were impenitent were guilty and that they 
could find forgiveness only through atonement. He told them that to reject 
Jesus Christ was to reject every hope” (p. 147). “The man who cannot find 
Christ and His atonement as it is foretold in the Old Testament is blinded like the 
Ethiopian was until his eyes were opened that he might understand. The most 
important key to help to open prophecy is the coming of Christ and His death upon 
the cross. The atonement is the central theme of the Old Testament and the 
New ” (p. 244). 

We can affirm that Mr. Allen has gone a long way towards realising the aim 
which he sets before himself in his Preface, viz., to give a clear exposition of the 
doctrines and lessons of the Book of Acts, “ without manifesting the machinery of 
exegesis.” He is evidently acquainted with the workings of that machinery but 
there is no creaking or groaning of machinery in his pages. He makes no parade of 
scholarship but behind his work there is clearly real scholarship. In his study he has 
probed the meaning of words in the sacred text, he has studied the meaning of phrases 
and sentences and paragraphs, he has looked into all the matters that careful scholar- 
ship must look into, and now we have here the finished product of his labours. 

A book like this may well inspire some preachers to attempt that systematic 
expository treatment of the Bible which used to be so popular, but which has fallen 
on evil days in this age of tabloid sermons. 

Avexanper Ross. 


Dumbarton. 
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